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PROCEEDINGS 



OF THE 



LIVEKPOOL 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 



EIGHTY-THIRD SESSION, 1893-94. 



Royal Institution, Liverpool. 



Annual Meeting, October 2, 1898, Principal Kendall, 
M.A., in the chair. The following Report was read and 
passed : 

REPORT. 

• In presenting their Report of the Society's Proceedings 
during the Eighty-second Session, the Council have 
pleasure in recording the fact that the meetings have been 
successful and unusually well attended. 

There has again been an increase in the number of 
new members, 27 ordinary members having been elected 
during the present, as compared with 23 elected during 
the previous Session ; bringing the total of the Society to 
175 ordinary members, 28 honorary members, 28 cor- 
responding members, and 11 associates. There has also 
been a further increase in the attendance at the meetings, 
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the average having been raised from 70 during the 
previous Session to 95 during that now concluded. 

The Council have to deplore the loss of Mr. T. J. 
Moore, F.L.S., who joined the Society in 1856, and from 
that time to a very recent period constantly enhanced the 
value and interest of the miscellaneous communications, 
by exhibitions of novelties from the Natural History 
Department of the Museum. The volumes of the Society's 
Proceedings for many years contain ample evidence of 
his industry and usefulness in this direction. While 
shrinking, even with excess of modesty, from any position 
of prominence, or from anything that could seem like self- 
obtrusion, he was thus ever ready to place his stores of 
knowledge at the service of enquirers. On his retirement 
from the Curatorship of the Free Public Museum, the 
Society unanimously elected him an honorary member, a 
distinction never previously conferred upon any Liverpool 
resident, which unhappily he has not long survived to 
enjoy. 

The death of the Eev. Henry Hugh Higgins removes 
from the Society its most venerable figure. He filled 
the presidential chair from 1859 to 1862, and again in 
1889-90; and for upwards of forty-six years was among 
the most attached of members and frequent of contri- 
butors. Irreparable as is the loss to this Society, it is 
even more so to the city of Liverpool at large, which in 
his chosen sphere he served with unwearying and affec- 
tionate devotion. With entire singleness of aim and rare 
disinterestedness of life, he placed his great gifts, his 
industry, himself, at the disposal of the Museum, and 
sought by the advancement of science to add light, and 
interest, and sweetness to the lives of his fellow citizens. 
To all who knew him, the memory of his gentleness, his 
transparent simplicity, his benign belief in good, his sweet 
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reasonableness of utterance and thought and temper, will 
remain among their most cherished recollections of Liver- 
pool life. 

The Treasurer's Statement of Accounts was read and 
passed. 

The annual election of Office Bearers and Members of 
Council, and the re-election of the Associates, then took 
place. 

Principal Eendall, the President, then delivered his 
second Inaugural Address, entitled, " Prometheus, Old 
and New." 



OBDINABY MEETINGS. 

I. October 16, 1898. Principal Kendall in the chair. 
Paper by Professor Oliver J. Lodge, LL.D., D.Sc, F.B.S., 
on " The Sanity of the average Man." 

II. October 80, 1898. Dr. Nevins in the chair. 
Paper by Sir Edward Eussell, "In Memory of Henry 
Hugh Higgins." 

III. November 18, 1898. Mr. John Newton, Vice- 
President, in the chair. The resignation of the Honorary 
Secretaryship by Mr. H. Longuet Higgins, under medical 
advice, was announced, and a vote of thanks to him was 
passed. Mr. J. Maxwell MacMaster was elected to the 
office in succession to Mr. Higgins. Paper by Mr. Bobert 
Gladstone, Jun., B.C.L., M.A., on " The Meaning, Scope, 
and Methods of Anthropology." 

IV. November 27, 1898. Principal Eendall in the 
chair. Paper by Mr. W. Watson Eutherford, on " Pierre 
Loti, and his place in fiction." 

V. December 11, 1898. Mr. E. C. Johnson, Vice- 
President, in the chair. The chairman alluded to the 
great loss sustained by the country in the death of Pro- 
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feasor Tyndall, who had been an Honorary Member of the 
Society since 1870. Paper by Mr, E. Frederick Green, on 
" The place of Eealism in Art." 

VI. January 8, 1894. Principal Eendall in the chair. 
The President referred to the death of Sir Samuel Baker, 
an Honorary Member of the Society. Paper by Mr. John 
Sampson, on " Gypsies." 

VII. January 29, 1894. Principal Eendall in the 
chair. Paper by Mr. John Newton, M.E.C.S., Vice- 
President, on " Eecent Discoveries as to the Origin and 
Early History of the Human Eace, contrasted with the old 
ideas." 

VIII. February 5, 1894. Principal Eendall in the 
chair. Paper by Professor E. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., 
F.L.S., F.E.S.E., on " The Mushroom Beds of the South 
American Ants." 

IX. February 19, 1894. Principal Eendall in the 
chair. Paper by J. Birkbeck Nevins, M.D. Lond., on 
"Cottage Homes at Fazakerley belonging to the West 
Derby Union." 

X. March 5, 1894. Principal Eendall in the chair. 
Dr. Nevins added to his paper, read at last meeting, a 
short account of the Cottage Homes at Mettray, Tours. 
Paper by Mr. B. C. Johnson, F.E.A.S., on "The New 
Astronomy," an account of Astro-Photography. 

XI. March 19, 1894. Principal Eendall in the chair. 
Paper by Eev. John Sephton, M.A., " A Translation of the 
Saga of Frithiof the Fearless." 

XII. April 2, 1894. Mr. John Newton, Vice-President, 
in the chair. Paper by Mr. J. Murray Moore, M.D., 
F.E.G.S., F.E.Col.Ins., on "Eecent Socialistic and Labour 
Legislation in New Zealand." 

XIII. April 16, 1894. Principal Eendall in the chair. 
J. Birkbeck Nevins, M.D. Lond., was elected president for 
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the ensuing two years. The proceedings took the form .of 
a Conversazione, in which Mr, H. 0, Forbes, LL.D., 
F.L.S., Mr. E, C. Johnson, F.B.A.S., Mr. G. H. Morton, 
F.G.S., Dr. Nevins and Mr. John Newton took part. The 
retiring President delivered a Valedictory Address. 



EXTBAOBDINABY MEETINGS. 

On the 2nd and 16th April, Extraordinary Meetings 
were held, at which the laws, as revised by the Council, 
were unanimously approved and adopted as the Laws of 
the Society. 

Ordinary Members elected during the Session: Mr. 
J. C. M. Given, M.B., Mr. Thomas Chilton, J.P., Mr. 
Theodore Edwards, Mr. George Holt, J.P., Professor 
Edward Jenks, M.A., Mr. George Glasgow, Mr. J. Murray 
Moore, M.D., F.B.G.S., Mr. W. Outram Crewe, Mr. J. 
Sampson, Mr. Alfred Holt, Mr. John Bouch, Mr. C. C. 
Cotterill, M.A., Capt. S. Nowell, Mr. Moritz Meyer, Mr. 
Herbert Savile, Mr. B. H. Case, Mr. Harolcl Dingwall 
Bateson, M.A., Mr. H. 0. Forbes, LL.D., F.L.S., and Mr. 
E. W. Cropper. 

Members present at the Annual and the Thirteen 
Ordinary Meetings : 115, 131, 101, 59, 81, 45, 28, 95, 50, 
120, 75, 79, 59, 125. 
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PEOMETHEUS. .■ .. 
Bt GERALD H. KENDALL, '*"".' 

PRINCEPAIi OP UNIVEBSITY COLLEGE. " * 

At the opening of our last session I essayed a general 
theme, attempting to distinguish and describe some of the 
leading traits of the Greek genius, and to show in what 
directions it had given example and impetus to Western 
thought. To-night I have thought it might not be inappro- 
priate to select a particular illustration of the general 
theme, showing how ancient thought has inspired and 
verified the new, without obstructing novelty of form or 
originality of substance. And the primary instance of 
this rare and truly creative capacity, by virtue of which 
conscious and direct heredity, far from hampering or 
dominating, engenders and invigorates poetic ^duality, 
is unquestionably (in the sphere of English literature) to 
be found in the bond that links the Prometheus Unbound of 
Shelley with the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus.* 

'Life,' it has been said, 'copies more from Art than Art 
from Life.' And of this crowning capacity of Art, upon 
the side of poetic expression, there is no more signal or 
fascinating instance than the creation of the 'Prometheus* 
type, which emerging from the crude fetich notions of 
early savages gradually ennobled things and forms into 
ideas and powers, and — in the hands of great masters of 
song, separated by the gulf of centuries and the lapse of 
many civilisations — grew at last into a moralised person 

* In the references — .P.B signifies the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, in 
quoting from which I have used Mrs. Browning's version when suitable : 
P. U. the Prometheus Unbound of Shelley. 
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or type, which fqr.fatfp* thousand years has worked and 
still works upqn>*tbe consciousness of men, with power to 
mould imagination, desire and will into action emulous 
of the ijnpeVsdnated type. Prometheus! what a world of 
meaning," Suggestion, association the name conveys ! and 
ho^'iicl* 'in power and inspiration still ! He that never 
was; -more truly is and acts, than continents of living men. 
,\ XVid if for a little we divest him of his garments of song, 
•it is only that we may return to Aeschylus, to Mrs. 
Browning, and to Shelley, with more apt and sensitive 
intelligence to catch the poetic harmonies. 

In literature and in belief the position of Prometheus 
is unique. To begin with, his mythological descent is 
more continuous and traceable and sure than is usually 
the case; we can as it were watch primitive man dis- 
covering fire, prizing it, utilising it with mixed wonder 
and ignorance and satisfaction and misgiving, endowing it 
with human qualities of skill and cunning contrivance and 
power, gradually taming and moralising it as his friend 
and teacher and ally against the harshness of penurious 
disciplines and the obstruction of indignant unseen powers, 
and at last erecting it into the figure of Sage and Artist 
and Prophet and Saviour and Fellow- Sufferer, by whose 
prescience and patience man overcame destiny, and escaped 
the pains of ignorance. The process of development, the 
gradual emergence and definition and clarification of the 
idea is rich in interest — but appeals mainly to the student 
of mythology, or folk-lore, or comparative religion. But 
Prometheus is much more than a mythological survival. 
It was his fortune to be demigod rather than god; he 
retained the traces of his genesis from the befriending 
earthly fire that helped men's daily needs, which they 
could use and feel their friend, not merely quail before 
and with blind fears propitiate. About the gods there 
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clung such a heritage of crude, grotesque, and credulous 
traditions, and usually such an accretion of savage and 
unmoralised if not ugly or obscene imaginations, that it 
was impossible to recast the personality, without obscuring 
characterisation and profaning the authority or actually 
assailing the existence of the deity so handled. But the 
heroes and demigods of Polytheism were of more tract- 
able material : they stood closer to the level of humanity ; 
they could be dramatised and moralised effectively, and 
without prejudice ; and the highest fortune in this respect 
was reserved for Prometheus. The conception of him 
smote the imagination of the one great dramatist of 
Greece, who possessed the mythopoeic faculty, who could 
give body and form and human lineament and utterance 
to the dread Goddesses, the guilt-avenging Furies, and 
who in Prometheus left for all time his loftiest moral 
impersonation. In him was set forth an ideal humanity, 
that embodied the thought of suffering and triumphant 
martyrdom, by philanthropic and self-chosen pain winning 
redemption, atonement, salvation, not for a friend only or 
a people, but for the whole of human kind. And by the 
firmness of the dramatisation this ideal Prometheus holds 
the imagination with something of the power of a living 
and historical exemplar, and becomes in Hellenic guise 
the Christy* patient, the ' Christ reigning from the tree ' 
of ancient thought. 

To the Greek ear, the name signified * Fore-Coun- 
cillor ' — or the ' Forethinker.' 

Methinks the Daemons gave thee a wrong name, 
Prometheus, which means Providence, — because 
Thou dost thyself need providence to see 
Thy roll and ruin from the top of doom. P.B., 86-7. 

But this is far from the beginning, or even such nearness 
to the beginning as we can attain. In Eastern lore Pra- 
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mati 'Forethought' is among the names by which Agni, 
the god of fire, descended from heaven and in lightning 
revealed himself to men. And out of the more beneficent 
aspects of fire, as the thing or rather the live being who 
cares for men, and provides him with comfort, and all 
powers of art, and daily needs, there might naturally 
have emerged the name of worship and the personified 
idea of Prometheus the forethinker and friend of man, 
But we may go back probably to a yet more prosaic and 
concrete commencement, to the 'twirling-stick,' called in 
the East ' pra-manthas,' by which, twirled in its socket of 
wood, fire was artificially, and for long centuries, nay even 
to this day for purposes of religious ceremonial, produced. 
But of Pramati ' God of fire,' still more of Pramanthas 
the fire-stick, Aeschylus never dreamed. The conception 
that lay ready for his moulding genius, was, even if 
derivative from this, purely Greek. It had grown com- 
plex, in some respects contradictory, reflecting chequered 
successions of thought. There was the Prometheus of 
worship, and likewise the Prometheus of legend. Either 
Prometheus preserved his lineal connection with fire, but 
beyond that they had widely parted company. The Pro- 
metheus of worship had his holy place without the walls. 
N.W. from Athens, beyond the Kerameikos or potter's 
field, lies the Akademeia or grove of Akademos. In 
this grove, and fitly placed within the precinct of Athene, 
goddess of home arts, stood an altar on the base of which 
were sculptured two companion gods. The elder, in the 
place of honour, wielding the sceptre, was Prometheus ; 
the younger Hephaistos, god of the forge and all fine 
metal-work. They were the patron gods of the allied 
handicrafts concerned with fire, the potter's and the 
smith's. And at the yearly Prometheia the god's gift of 
fire was jubilantly celebrated by the \cti*.**§r\$opiaL or torch- 
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procession in honour of Prometheus. Of details in the 
ritual of cult we know nothing; doubtless they would 
stand in close and interesting connection with the legend. 
Beside the cult was the mythology. Legend and belief, 
as crystallised in myth, are stubbornly and timidly con- 
servative, and lag inveterately behind advancing prac- 
tice; reformed conduct is slow to find new and adequate 
mythologic expression. If painting and sculpture are 
conservative of traditional types, legend is more so still. 
For this reason mythology remains more childish, more 
irrational, and as a rule more immoral and repulsive, 
than the standards of contemporary life and conduct. 
Gradually sinking from belief into tradition, and thence 
into legend or nursery tale, it is doomed for the most part 
to expire in laughter or oblivion. But there are times 
when prophet or poet or allegorist gives fresh spiritual 
interpretation and content to the outworn creations of the 
past, and as a re-maker of mythology takes rank among 
the teachers and reformers of mankind. Homer and 
Hesiod, we read, made, that is re-made, the gods of 
Greece, and established their generations. For Pro- 
metheus, Hesiod is the fullest of the old authorities. To 
Hesiod he was one among the Titans, brother to Atlas 
and Menoitios, and son of the elder Titan Iapetos. The 
Titans are themselves the rude and monstrous rebels of 
superhuman force and savagery, who for ten years waged 
even war with heaven, with earthquake and fire and 
eruption of mountains, till Zeus gained the victory and 
chained them fast below the abyss of Tartarus. Pro- 
metheus recalls the combat and the dooms — Atlas, at the 
world's verge shouldering the solid weight of heaven; 
and Typhon, the hundred-handed, crushed beneath Aetna, 
whose throes and rumbles are spasms of the tortured 
Giant, and his flames the heat of his breath. 
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For still my brother's doom doth vex my soul, — 

My brother Atlas, standing in the west, 

Shouldering the column of the heaven and earth, 

A difficult burden! I have also seen, 

And pitied as I saw, the earth-born one, 

The inhabitant of old Cilician caves, 

The great war-monster of the hundred heads, 

(All taken and bowed beneath the violent Hand), 

Typhon the fierce, who did resist the gods, 

And, hissing slaughter from his dreadful jaws, 

Flash out ferocious glory from his eyes, 

As if to storm the throne of Zeus. Whereat, 

The sleepless arrow of Zeus flew straight at him, 

The headlong bolt of thunder breathing flame, 

And struck him downward from his eminence 

Of exultation; through the very soul 

It struck him, and his strength was withered up 

To ashes, thunder-blasted. Now he lies 

A helpless trunk supinely, at full length 

Beside the strait of ocean, spurred into 

By roots of Mima,: high upon whose tops 

Hephaestus sits and strikes the flashing ore. 

From thence the rivers of fire shall burst away 

Hereafter, and devour with savage jaws 

The equal plains of fruitful Sicily, 

Such passion he shall boil back in hot darts 

Of an insatiate fury and sough of flame, 

Fallen Typhon, — howsoever struck and charred 

By Zeus's bolted thunder. 

Prometheus was more sagacious than the rest. After the 
manner of old myths, with their grotesque explanations 
of heathen ritual, and their predilection for low forms of 
savage cunning, Prometheus outwitted the god of heaven 
thus. He cut up a bull for sacrifice; of flesh and skin 
and choicer parts he made one parcel, and on the top of it 
placed the stomach, as the least attractive part: of the 
remainder, bones and fat, he made as large and attractive 
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a pile as he could devise, and thus entrapped the god 
Zeus into choosing for his share the less favoured parts — 
a tale obviously constructed from the facts of sacrificial 
usage. As sequel to the fraud, Zeus withholds fire from 
hapless mortals, but the cunning of Prometheus once more 
avails, and secreting the celestial element in the hollow 
of a ferule stalk he conveys the precious gift to men.* 
There follows the age-long torment of Prometheus, the 
exposure upon Caucasus, the daily gnawing and the 
nightly renewal of the victim's liver by the ravenous 
vulture of Zeus. And to this is appended the Pandora 
myth, to which Aeschylus makes only passing reference.!. 
For revenge on man, Hephaistos, by order of Zeus, moulds 
the maiden Pandora, the Eve of Greek mythology. Deaf 
to the warning of Prometheus, his brother Epimetheus 
'afterthought' receives from Zeus the treacherous gift, 
and through her are set loose upon the world all pains 
and plagues and delusions and false desires and hopes 
that from that day forth have marred and frustrated the 
progress and happiness of man. 

Such are the materials in the tragedian's hand — local 
Athenian cults, deposits of ancestral legend, and some 
more varied strands supplied by Greek imagination. It 
needed genius to transmute them into a parable of larger 
meaning. To gain his end Aeschylus must (1) ennoble the 
myth ; (2) dramatise ; (3) interpret. 

1. The ennoblement of the myth. With the fine 
self-restraint that was instinctive in the genius of Greek 
tragedy, Aeschylus tacitly ignores, or else allusively 
refines, all the grotesque and vulgar ingredients of the 
myth. The uncouth and Titan attributes of Prometheus 

* The use of the dry pith of the ferule as natural tinder is primitive and 
widespread. 

f There is unmistakable allusion to this sequel in the line, " Blind hopes 
I set to inhabit in their house." P. B., 250. 
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are dropped; they are recalled only in notes of Pro- 
methean sympathy for his fallen brethren, laid low 
in Tartarus. Of the fraudulent dissection of the victim 
there is not a word. It is resolved into wise mastery of 
all lore of sacrifice and augury and divination. 

I fixed the various rules of mantic art, 

Discerned the vision from the common dream, 

Instructed them in vocal auguries 

Hard to interpret, and denned as plain 

The wayside omens, — flights of crook-clawed birds, — 

Showed which are, by their nature, fortunate, 

And which not so, and what the food of each, 

And what the hates, affections, social needs, 

Of all to one another, — taught what sign 

Of visceral lightness, coloured to a shade, 

May charm the genial gods, and what fair spots 

Commend the lung and liver. Burning so 

The limbs encased in fat, and the long chine, 

I led my mortals on to an art abstruse, 

And cleared their eyes to the image in the fire, 

Erst filmed in dark. 

All details of the theft of fire are left inexplicit — touched 
off in a stately hexasyllable.* The gnawing vulture is 
rendered only in terms of menace and apprehension — not 
of presentation. Above all, the central figure is magni- 
fied and moralised. The Titanic lineage is modified ; 
his mother becomes Themis, one name for Earth, the 
many-named, with whom are the secrets of prophecy. 

My mother, then, 
Who is called not only Themis but Earth too, 
(Her single beauty joys in many names) 
Did teach me with reiterant prophecy 
What future should be, and how conquering gods 
Should not prevail by strength and violence. 

* vapBT)K07r\r)pa>Tov be Brjp&fjLat wvpos 
irrjyrjv Kkonaiav, fj dibiicncaXos rexvrjs. 
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Throughout a superhuman environment is provided — 
alike in the locale, on the far Scythian strand of fabled 
Ocean, and in the dramatis personae. No personage of 
lower than daemonic rank appears upon the stage. The 
actors are : Gods — Hermes and Hephaistos ; Ministers of 
God— Strength and Force; the weird and suffering figure 
of legendary Io, a strange Aegypto-Hellenic personality, 
that caught the fondness of Aeschylus for the fantastic 
and marvellous ; the Ocean-Nymphs, a chorus as it were of 
angels or of sprites. I do not know that any other poet 
has adventured a drama for visible presentation in which all 
the actors are thus superhuman. It is a tour de force that 
few could have attempted and not failed. It is, as it were, 
to stage Paradise fjost, which even as a literary feat is of 
immense daring. In this way Prometheus holds converse 
only with his peers, and in his inflexible defiances is set 
upon a pinnacle that exalts him above celestial powers. 
Strength and Force he treats with a disdainful silence, as 
befits the brutal myrmidons of tyranny in execution of 
the tyrant's orders. Hephaistos does the behest of Zeus 
with protest and pity and avowed reluctance, and consents 
to it only because his will is of more craven and pliant 
temper than that of Prometheus. In doing it he owns the 
superior greatness of his brother god. 

Ho, thou! 
High-thoughted son of Themis who is sage 1 
Thee loth I loth must rivet fast in chains 
Against this rocky height unclomb by man, 
Where never human voice nor face shall find 
Out thee who lov'st them; .... 

in that thou, a god, 

Didst brave the wrath of gods and give away 
Undue respect to mortals, for that crime 
Thou art adjudged to guard this joyless rock, 
Erect, unslumbering, bending not the knee, 
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And many a cry and unavailing moan 
To utter on the air. For Zeus is stern 
And new-made kings are cruel. 

He patronises and applauds the elderly weakness of 
Oceanus ; consoles afflicted Io with godlike sympathy and 
sustaining revelations; and in the closing scene showers 
contumelious taunts on Hermes, the docile footman and 
varlet of the Almighty. Above all, the hero is himself 
endowed with superhuman quality and attribute. Pro- 
metheus is no longer the sly and surreptitious trickster. of 
old myths ; he confronts the father of gods with equality 
of will, if not of strength ; foreseeing the long centuries 
of pain, he does not quail nor yield, but to the last defies 
omnipotence to shake his fortitude or abate his resolution. 

Prom. Vainly dost thou chafe 

My soul with exhortation, as yonder sea 
Goes beating on the rock. Oh, think no more 
That I, fear-struck by Zeus to a woman's mind, 
Will supplicate him, loathed as he is, 
With feminine upliftings of my hands, 
To break these chains. Far from me be the thought. 

More than this, by a new motive, inserted, so far as we 
know, by Aeschylus himself, Prometheus knows the secret, 
confided to his mother Themis, which contains the even- 
tual overthrow of Zeus, and makes open boast of it. He 
threatens the godhead upon equal terms. He will not bar- 
gain for forgiveness. To reveal the secret would secure 
remission of all pains, but his unconquerable will elects to 
husband it for retribution. 

Prom. Yet Zeus, albeit most absolute of will, 

Shall turn to meekness, — such a marriage rite 
He holds in preparation, which anon 
Shall thrust him headlong from his gerent seat 
Adown the abysmal void. 
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4 . No escape 
From all that ruin shall the filial Zeus 
Find granted to him from any of his gods, 
Unless I teach him. I the refuge know, 
And I, the means. Now, therefore, let him sit 
And brave the imminent doom, and fix his faith 
On his supernal noises, hurtling on 
With restless hand the bolt that breathes out fire; 
For these things shall not help him, none of them, 
Nor hinder his perdition when he falls. 

Ay, and Zeus, 

Precipitated thus, shall learn at length 
The difference betwixt rule and servitude. 

• •••••• 

Chorus. How art thou not afraid to utter such words? 
Prom. What should I fear, who cannot die ? 
Chorus. But he 

Can visit thee with dreader woe than death's. 
Prom. Why, let him do it I I am here prepared 

For all things and their pangs. 

• •••*•• 

Let him now hurl his blanching lightnings down, 
And with his white-winged snows and mutterings deep 
Of subterranean thunders mix all things, 
Confound them in disorder. None of this 
Shall bend my sturdy will and make me speak 
The name of his dethroner who shall come. 

Throughout too the hero's motive is ennobled. It 
was not cunning, or ambition, or self-seeking, that 
prompted the commission of the crime— but disinterested 
love of man. ' Philanthropy,' the love of man, in inten- 
tion if not in act beneficent, was his pure and guiding 
aim. 

Such fruit is plucked from love of man. 

Because I gave 
Honour to mortals, I have yoked my soul 
To this compelling fate. Because I stole 
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The secret fount of fire, whose hobbles went 
Over the ferule's brim, and manward sent 
Art's mighty means and perfect rudiment, 
That sin I expiate in this agony, 
Hung here in fetters, 'neath the blanching sky. 

This, coupled with Greek hatred of the tyrant, is through- 
out the dominant and single motive. Such motive amply 
redeems the questionable fault of disobedience, and Pro- 
metheus attains his permanent significance in the world's 
thought, as friend and champion, and therefore too — a 
loftier thought, established by Aeschylus — as self-deter- 
mined martyr of mankind. He is not alone the founder 
of material civilisation, of builded houses, and horsed 
chariots, and sea-traversing ships, but likewise of all wise 
arts and learning, of number and letters and medicine, 
and the rising and the setting of the stars, and of the 
deeper lore of omen augury and sacrifice. 

In one word learn the whole, 
That all arts came to mortals from Prometheus. 

But it is time to pass on to the Dramatisation of the 
Myth. This is determined by the conditions of Greek 
Drama. It was enacted in the open air, before a vast 
assembly ; the actor wore the high cothurnus, the barred 
and sweeping train, the tragic mask; he declaimed his 
recitative with measured deliberation audible to a con- 
course numbering twenty or thirty thousand. It was 
necessary that all should be large and measured in its 
presentation. For shifting scenes, for rapid entrances 
and exits, for excited action, for delicate play of feature 
or of gesture, there was no place. The Prometheus is the 
climax of this statuesque presentment of drama. The 
entire action centres on the single figure of the Prota- 
gonist ; others appear and pass, but the Protagonist is at 
the outset nailed and pinioned to the rock, and there hangs 
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motionless and manacled ' bending not the knee/ until the 
final and tremendous crash, when amid earthquake and 
whirlwind and lightning the solid earth splits and gapes to 
swallow him. It is as it were a Drama of the Crucifixion. 
The scenic setting is extraordinarily bold. Aeschylus was 
in this department a fearless innovator, or rather inventor. 
Stage, scenery, costume, music and choric movements, 
throughout the great days of drama bore the impress of 
his genius. Our play is full of bold experiment. The 
background is a * beetling precipice,' channelled and 
scarred by torrents and 'a storm-rent ravine.' This is 
itself a bold variant from the customary background of 
architectural fa9ade, and has few parallels. Prometheus 
is visibly hooped and manacled in the adamantine fetters. 
The maiden chorus are mechanically wafted or swung in 
upon their winged car. Ocean appears upon his winged 
hippogriff. So ' the horned maiden ' seems to have worn 
the cow-emblems, that denote her transformation and 
identity. The gadfly's sting maddens her into beast 
caperings. It is not improbable that the wraith of the 
spectral herdsman Argus appeared visibly upon the stage, 
as does the spirit of Darius, and the ghost of Elutaimnestra 
' rangmg for revenge,' in other plays. The denouement is 
amid the crash of elements, thunder and lightning, and 
rending of the solid earth. 

Prom. Ay! in act now, in word now no more, 

Earth is rocking in space, 
And the thunders crash up with a roar upon roar, 

And the eddying lightnings flash fire in my face, 
And the whirlwinds are whirling the dust round and round, 

And the blasts of the winds universal leap free 
And blow each upon each with a passion of sound, 

And aether goes mingling in storm with the sea. 

We have outgrown in part these crude expedients and 
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appeals. But they attest the daring genius of the great 
workman in the supernatural. And respecting such stage 
appeals to the imagination, be it remembered that while 
Art is young, imagination is generous, and that, given 
the stage of development attained, such expedients prob- 
ably assisted the imagination at least as efficaciously, 
and disturbed aesthetic concentration less than the 
elaborate historic reproductions of scenes and stage fur- 
niture which modern taste applauds. 

Dramatic unity is rigidly maintained — though the 
observance comes of free poetic intuition, not of estab- 
lished canons — and fully satisfies Aristotle's summarised 
definition of tragedy as the 'representation of an action 
that is serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude.' 
The piece is an organic whole, exhibiting the tragic conflict 
of interest and motive, in the collision of two equal and 
indomitable wills ; to the development of this opposition, 
which can scarcely be called 'a plot,' and which might 
indeed be handled as a series of lyrical monologues, the 
lesser interlocutors one by one contribute ; they serve, 
each after their kind, first Strength and Force represent- 
ing brute powers of nature, then Ocean personating aged 
wisdom and compromise of the Polonius type, then 
the Ocean nymphs with gentle, timorous persuasions 
of affection, then Io the victim of suffering entailed by 
disregard of powers that be, to test and dramatise the 
opposing will, and interpret its workings. Eecognition of 
this will disarm one criticism. The Prometheus Bound 
has been criticised as devoid of movement in the plot. 
Physically this is true. The hero is from first to last 
immovable ; so likewise is his will. But what the plot 
developes is precisely this, the unalterable fixity of will, 
and therein the approaching doom. 'Each speech of 
Prometheus is a step in the action, each word equivalent 
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to a deed, the authentic voice of will repudiating physical 
bondage, and declining each solicitation to surrender.' 
The same reproach, and with precisely equal justice or 
injustice, has been brought against the Samson Agonistes, 
which alike in name and intention has drawn largely from 
the Prometheus.* To it Dr. Johnson objected that 'the 
intermediate parts have neither cause nor consequence, 
neither hasten nor retard the catastrophe.' • The criticism 
was shallow, where assuredly each episode — Manoa, 
Delila, Harapha — serves to heighten and intensify the 
image and the character of the protagonist — to lead inevi- 
tably on through culminating pity and terror to the cata- 
strophe. And so here the hard obedient truculence of 
Strength and Force, and the ineffective sympathies of 
nature in her more sympathetic aspects, whether pliable 
as in old Ocean, or pitiful and tender as in the Ocean- 
Nymphs, who of old had beaten their breasts and joined 
the lament of sorrowing Thetis, serve to isolate and 
magnify the protagonist, and move in his behalf the ' pity 
and terror,' which prepare the way for Hermes and the 
bolts of doom. 

What is the intention and interpretation of the whole ? 
For to the Greek view, at least of the fifth century b.c, 
the office of the poet is to instruct. Poetry took rank 
with prophecy, as a form of divine madness, of inspira- 
tion. The legendary story is the' text, the completed 
drama is the comment or sermon. Hardly before Aris- 
totle is Poetry regarded in itself as a form of Art, justified 
for its own sake, and having pleasure for its end : and in 
no Greek poetry is the moral office of the poet more 
confessed and conspicuous than in Aeschylus. ' He is the 
propHet of Greek tragedy, as Sophocles is the artist, and 

* Milton contemplated as companion dramas a Samson Pursophorus, 
and a Samson Hubristes. 
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Euripides the realist.' He has a message for his age, and 
delivers it clearly and unmistakeably. Each play is 
charged with personal and ethical intention. It was his 
endeavour, at a chosen epoch of world history, to reinter- 
pret the past, and to deduce from it new thoughts of God, 
and new hopes for man. He seeks to harmonise, in a 
nobler synthesis than faith and reason had yet adjusted, 
4 the claims of fate and will, of law and life, of God and 
man, in this present world ; to connect suffering with sin,' 
and discipline with moral progress ; to ' unveil the majesty 
of Providence and indicate Divine wisdom and direction 
in the march of secular events.' 

In interpreting our present tragedy, there is an element 
of speculation; for the Prometheus Bound is not in itself 
a complete whole. It is one member of a trilogy, or set 
of three plays, performed successively and constituting a 
coherent whole. Their names were the Prometheus Bound, 
the Prometheus Loosed, and Prometheus the Fire-bearer. 
Such is the order tradition records. Of the general gist 
of the Prometheus Loosed there is no doubt. Surviving 
fragments show that it resolves the knot of conflict 
between the pitted gods. The rock to which Prometheus 
is made fast reappears in the upper world, on the height 
of Caucasus. The Titan is still defiant, irreconcilable; 
the eagle, ' the winged hound of Zeus,' each third day 
gnawing at the inexhaustible liver. His spirit is so far 
broken, that whereas before he vaunted immortality in the 
face of Zeus, he now pines for release by death. Mean- 
while Zeus has inaugurated a covenant of peace; he has 
liberated from Tartarus the penitent Titans, who them- 
selves appear to their brother Prometheus, attesting 
reconciliation and peace. Zeus holds out the hahd of 
fellowship, and Prometheus disclosing to Zeus the fateful 
secret, thereafter secures deliverance from his chains. 
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Zeus commissions his own son Herakles, thirteenth in 
descent from Io, to kill the torturing eagle and set free 
the sufferer. Herein even the love of Zeus for the hapless 
Io finds eventual justification. Its conception was in pain 
and inflicted misery, but its issue was the redemption of 
mankind by Herakles the ideal hero and benefactor of 
the race. Io suffered much, but reward was entailed in 
the suffering — she was made mother of him than whom 
none was greater among men, who himself through toil 
and conflict attained a crown of bliss. On the place of 
Prometheus the Fire-Bearer in the trilogy, there is room 
for doubt. In default of evidence, it was supposed to set 
forth the first theft of fire, and on this assumption a 
modern poet has constructed his poem Prometheus the 
Fire-Giver. But this, with its accompaniments of trickery 
and fraud, an over-reaching Prometheus and a baffled 
Zeus, is just that part of an outworn theology which 
Aeschylus repudiates. The true interpretation regards the 
lost play as a drama of homage to Prometheus the Fire- 
bearing Titan, worshipped with torches, reverenced by 
artists in clay and workers in metal, and installed with 
divine honours in his holy precinct in the Grove of Akade- 
mos — a play parallel in scope to the poet's own Eumenides* 

Thus the old order interprets the threefold drama 
thus : — 

Prometheus the Fire-lifter — the Sin. 

Prometheus Bound — the Punishment. 

Prometheus Unbound — the Eedemption. 

The new, accordant with tradition, and with more of 
insight and nobility, gives : — 

Prometheus Bound — the Strife. 

Prometheus Loosed — the Eeconciliation. 

Prometheus the Fire-lifter — the Fruition of companion 
godhead. 

B 
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And this order we shall presuppose, in attempting to give 
didaotic form and interpretation to the poetic implications 
oi the play. 

From the guesses of the old mythology Aeschylus seeks 
to elicit a right thought of God. He associates it firstly 
with the thought of Order, of that reign of law, which in 
human society was the political discovery of Greece. 
Mythology attests the passing of God from Chaos to 
Eosmos, from anarchy to law. In the far distance oi 
thought lay primeval Chaos, and the superincumbent 
unpersonified Ouranos. Next came the reign of Kronos, 
infringed by insurgent forces of anarchy and lawlessness, 
incarnate in the Titans. To the days of Kronos succeeded 
the dispensation of Zeus, and high-handed subjugation oi 
the unruly Titan powers. Prometheus, the one wise 
order-loving Titan, and therefore the mightiest of Titana, 
sided with Zeus, and aided him to that eventful victory. 
So Order, as personified in Zeus, becomes supreme. 

What thing his nod hath ratified stands fast 
'Tis he whose breath prospers each design. 

And the Order is a moral Order, subject to the law oi 
righteousness ; Zeus himself, much more then Prometheus 
and all lesser gods, and most of all mankind, must yield 
obedience to the order, or must receive the chastisement 
and penalty of disobedience. It was an old saying avayxij 
ou&s 06oi jxa^ovra* — 'With Necessity not even gods may 
cope.' The meaning of this necessity, from which not 
Zeus himself is exempt, revealed itself to Aeschylus as 
* Eighteousness ' — which even to the divine counsels is 
the one guarantee of power and consummation. In the 
union of power and wisdom, energy and beneficence, con- 
sists the impersonation oi righteousness, which is God. 
This is the parable of Prometheus and Zeus, alike in their 
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first covenant and in their subsequent antagonism — that 
Power rejecting Wisdom (even the invincible Titans 
themselves) must come to nought, that Power allied with 
Wisdom (Prometheus hand in hand with Zeus) is invin- 
cible — that Wisdom rebelling against Power is fettered and 
manacled till the way of reconciliation is found. A 
pregnant passage in the Prometheus sets forth as boldly 
perhaps as public piety allowed, the subjection, or rather 
the conformity of Zeus to Fate, and the law of Holiness. 

Prom. Necessity is stronger than mine art. 

Chorus. Who holds the helm of that necessity? 

Prom. The threefold Fates and the unforgetting Furies. 

Chorus. Is Zeus less absolute than these are? 

Prom. Yea, 

And therefore cannot fly what is ordained. 
C horns. What is ordained for Zeus, except to be a king 
for ever ?— P. B , 515-20. 

The seeming contradiction is resolved into a higher har- 
mony — Destiny is the supremacy of righteousness — and 
the end of Zeus is not subjection, but perfected conformity 
of will to the law of righteousness. The two made one, 
antagonism ceases, and destiny identifies itself with the 
will of Zeus, The word proves true 

None save Zeus alone is free. — P. B. 9 50, 

This Moral Order is evolved 'progressively. The recogni- 
tion of the law, still more the acceptance of it, is gradual- 
In face of Polytheism, slowly purging itself to more 
spiritual monotheism, the Greek admits a thought un- 
familiar to our own theology, that God himself learned 
wisdom step by step, through gradual disciplines. The 
progress from Chaos into Kosmos is an eternal process, 
shaping gods as well as men, and imaged in the eventual 
reconciliation of Zeros and Prometheus. 

From the standpoint of reasoning Pagan belief, not 
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basing itself upon any direct communicated revelation, 
but on the intuitions and inferences of the moral reason, 
this attitude becomes, under given conditions, inevitable. 
Greek religion — in accordance with the general character 
of European thought, whether in primitive theologies or 
modern science — was founded upon apprehensions of God, 
and recognitions of Divine action in the objective world. 
At the earliest stage at which thought separates itself from 
perception, and begins to demand a cause for each effect, 
each object that exhibits motion or change or any inward 
operation is credited with life, or else (usually at a later 
stage) regarded as the organ of a sentient life or will. 
The world of things is peopled with gods, as manifold as 
the objects or the forces that solicit interest and explan- 
ation. Man moves among a world of fetiches, which are 
either gods or the organs of gods. With the growth of 
observation and reason and generalising power, the num- 
ber of gods diminishes, while the scope and functions 
of each individual god are correspondingly enlarged. 
Polytheism, guided by reason, enters upon its progress 
towards its inevitable goal, monotheism. In assisting this 
evolution the relations of the religious sense to traditional 
beliefs are peculiar — for the most devout and reverential 
minds experience the strongest bias towards the elevation 
of the Supreme Deity; and the subordination or even 
supersession of a lower god is not a motion of atheism/ 
but another round surmounted towards the attainment of 
a higher theism. The subtraction of prerogative from 
the lower is an augmentation of prerogative in the higher, 
and in the work of thus abridging and extending powers, 
it must be more or less consciously admitted that the gods 
upon whom faith rests and whose existence is not called 
in question, are yet somehow correlated to man's appre- 
hension of their being, and derive function and efficacy. 
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if not existence, from his recognition of their divinity. It 
is hard indeed to reproduce a bygone state of thought — 
to say for instance with any confidence how far Aeschylus 
believed in the existence of a Prometheus past or present, 
how far in subordination of his attributes he was paving 
the way for their suppression or concerned solely for the 
exaltation and supremacy of Zeus, or how far again he 
consciously held that Prometheus was the creation of a 
bygone stage of faith, obsolete yet claiming reverence still, 
just as some august and holy image, wrought by the hand 
of worshippers of old, might find a memorial niche in the 
sanctuary of an all-ruling sovereign successor. 

Belief can effect its passage from the Many to the One 
in more ways than one. Eunning the way of Eastern 
monotheism, it can regard the popular and exoteric gods 
as names or phases that represent the diverse energies 
and attributes of the one supreme — accounting earth 'one 
form of many names,' and so gradually absorbing and 
including all particulars in a comprehensive unity of 
thought. Or secondly, taking its stand upon inner facts 
of consciousness, and declaring matter and all its attri- 
butes to be an outcome and function of mind, and not 
mind a result and accident of matter, it can find unity in 
a pantheistic interpretation of the universe : but for this 
conception Greek thought in the time of Aeschylus was 
quite unprepared. Or once again it can attain mono- 
theism by exalting a single god to power and rank above 
all other gods, who may continue for a time to hold their 
place as subordinate ministers and agents of the Almighty. 
And this was the direction in which, in perfect consonance 
with the trend of Greek theology from Homer downwards, 
the genius of Aeschylus was at work. He went further 
in the direction of personal monotheism than any great 
Greek teacher. For the time being the Greek found full 
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satisfaction for his subjective consciousness in investing 
his gods or god with perfected humanity of ethos, mind, 
and will. The sophistic movement, destined to culminate 
in the transcendental dualism of Plato and of Aristotle, 
and in the monistic Pantheism of the Stoics, had not as yet 
begun. Aeschylus rests in assurance of a cosmic harmony, 
explicable as the manifestation of the will of one Zeus, 
supreme and perfected in righteousness. Not Prometheus 
only, but Hephaistos, Hermes, Oceanus, become obedient 
subjects and ministers of Zeus, and the single way of 
power or happiness or holiness lies in conformity to the 
will of the most High. For Prometheus, for mankind, for 
Athens, this is the way of salvation ; so that instinctively, 
rather than of purposed allegory, Prometheus may be said 
to represent the course of history, or, if we so phrase it, 
the genius of humanity. He too was disciplined by hard 
degrees from ignorance to wisdom, from disaffection to 
acceptance. The struggle is a martyrdom, like the long 
agony through which man's lot has been to contend with 
inexorable powers, that torment and all but suppress, 
yet cannot wholly break or annihilate him. 

To Prometheus, as ever again to mankind, the purposes 
and methods of God, the harsh disciplines of suffering and 
law, seem a pitiless, self-centred tyranny that mocks his 
prayer and baulks his efforts, and derides his pains. God 
is ' the Tyrant of the world, strange, savage, ghastly, dark 
and execrable,' the arch-fiend that Shelley delineates ; not 
moral, but working only, in reality as well as in appear- 
ance, by his ministers, Strength and Force. But the view 
of Prometheus was faulty and shortsighted. Scrutinised 
closely, the play itself vindicates the wisdom and right- 
eousness of Zeus. The essential sin of Prometheus lay 
in au0a$/a, i.e., self-willed rebellious stubbornness, imputed 
to iim in the opening lines : 
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It doth behove he expiate his sin, 

Learning obedience to the empery of Zeus. — P.J?., 9-10 

and reiterated through the play by every personage who 
comes upon the scene ; by Ocean and the Ocean-Nymphs 
hardly less solemnly than by Hermes himself : 

Self-will 
Disjoined from wisdom is but impotence. — P. £., 1012. 
Therefore take heed and look — count not self-will 
A better gift than wisdom.— -P. jB., 1037-8. 

It had been the purpose of the new ruler, whose divine 
task it was to introduce order in place of chaos and self- 
will, to extirpate the human race and replace it by a 
better recreated substitute. This purpose Prometheus, in 
generous shortsighted devotion, enlisted on behalf of what 
was immediate poor and transitory, defeated ; saving 
indeed mankind, but thereby perpetuating, while better- 
ing) imperfections. He, not Zeus, is the true author of 
men's pains, which he planned to alleviate. He suffers 
rightly the chastisement of rebellion. But the divine 
counsel, in seeming defeat, yet triumphs and is justified. 
Men are not the sport and play of spiteful gods. Suffer- 
ing is entailed on man, his hated portion but his allotted 
privilege, for by it progress and redemption are attained. 

Men must learn 
Self-conquest in the school of suffering. 

'Tis Zeus alone who shows the perfect way 

Of knowledge; he hath ruled, 

Men shall learn wisdom, by affliction schooled.* 

The Almighty Power, far-seeing, with no variableness of 
shadow or turning, with its regard fixed on the eternal 
not the temporary, on the universal not the particular, 
correcting sin by suffering, and thus in man's despite and 

* Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1, 176-7. 
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scorn perfecting humanity, is set over against the rash 
Titanic self-assertive disobedience, which, blindly combat- 
ing the highest good, enlists our sympathy, but cannot 
justify itself to the highest reason. 

This is the phase — Prometheus the prototype of human 
advance in all things high — on which Shelley, though in 
a very different spirit to Aeschylus, bases his splendid 
sequel. He found in Prometheus, as an allegory of the 
human mind, a figure adapted to set forth those ' beautiful 
idealisms of moral excellence,' with which through l a 
thousand unapprehended combinations of thought ' poetry- 
is commissioned to illumine and captivate ' the great 
instrument of moral good — the imagination. ' 'Imper- 
sonations clothed in its Elysian light stand thenceforward 
in the minds of those who have once contemplated them, 
as memorials of that gentle and exalted content which 
extends itself over all thoughts and actions with which 
it coexists.'* Shelley is not completing Aeschylus; he 
refrains from any such perilous competition, and expressly 
disavows any design of reconstructing the lost play. Nay, 
he consciously changes the main motive, ' averse from a 
catastrophe so feeble as that of reconciling the Champion 
with the Oppressor of mankind ; ' and the resemblance, 
which at first sight suggests dependent reproduction, 
resolves itself upon examination into what is either verbal 
and external, or else an analogy of contrast. The 
Prometheus Bound imposed on Shelley the dramatic form ; 
but in 'a drama with characters and mechanism of a 
kind yet unattempted,' a drama for the solitude of the 
study, not the frequency of the stage. Aeschylus wrote 
for an audience of 20,000 citizens; the Prometheus Un- 
bound was by its author's own declaration ' never intended 
for more than five or six persons.' Saturated as Shelley 

* Defence of Poetry, p. 11. 
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at this period was with the Greek Tragedians, and more 
particularly Aeschylus, the pocket companion of his days 
of desultory wandering, the poem is an extraordinary 
testimony to the stuff and independence, not to the 
docility, of the poet's genius. Owning that he had ' in a 
sense no dramatic talent,' Shelley had earlier 'taken the 
resolution to see what kind of a Tragedy a person without 
dramatic talent could write.' He fitly calls his poem a 
'Lyrical Drama,' and in the final act it loses itself in 
untrammeled lyrical effusion. Asia, Panthea and lone are 
patterned on the Ocean Nymphs of Aeschylus ; the general 
scheme of a drama of divine personalities — Hercules, 
Ocean, Mercury — is drawn direct from the Greek, and 
helps to complicate interpretation. Echoes of phrase — 
the 'unseasonable seasons,' 'To thee unwilling most un- 
willingly,' — and snatches of direct translation abound; but 
directly we pass from form to philosophic or poetic con- 
tent, divergence is complete. The central figure, Prome- 
theus, is the same or parallel in general intention, but his 
relation to God, to history, to nature, and to man, is 
vitally opposed to the teaching of Aeschylus. Shelley's 
whole genius was indeed — in contrast with that of 
Aeschylus — subjective, personal and lyrical, not objec- 
tive, concrete, or dramatic. And this is not merely a 
mode of outward expression, but an essential quality of 
thought, that went far to determine his philosophy and 
creed. His creed is a poetic pantheism, intuitive rather 
than systematic. Aeschylus approached religion from the 
objective side, and while shaking off the limitations of 
localised and circumscribed Polytheism, in his approaches 
towards Monotheism conceives God as director and up- 
holder of an objective order, which as the expression of his 
will curbs the eruptions of Nature, visits with retribution 
all individual license,"and alone gives stability to states or 
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empires. But to Shelley the whole objective order is at 
best a hint and metaphor, suggesting possibilities as yet 
unrealised. In his eyes the Christian scheme of theology 
had failed far more irreparably than Athenian polytheism 
in the eyes of Aeschylus ; and hope — rather than faith — 
fell back upon a vague and sentimental Pantheism, which 
clung to incidental exhibitions of love in life or conscious- 
ness, as the key to the insoluble riddle with which 
experience and phenomena tantalise our moral intuitions. 
' The divine is driven beyond any objective form, to some 
vague indefinable beyond. Religion becomes a kind of 
divine discontent with all attainable, an unsated aspira- 
tion, an effort towards " a margin " that " fades for ever 
and for ever as we move." '* It is this which lifts the 
poetry of Shelley to incomparable excellence in the ex- 
pression of ideal desires and ideal regrets — 

The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow. 

If at times he sings with "beating heart and streaming 
eye," more often, in his own unapproachable description, 
he is 

A pard-like spirit beautiful and swift — 

A love in desolation masked — a power 
Girt round with weakness. 

And thus the Prometheus is a dramatised succession of 
glimpses, transient, dazzling, half-revealed, into a philo- 
sophy which finds in life an inexplicable secret — the 
riddle of age-long pain, captivity, and oppression refigured 
in the Triumph of Life — and crossed by those hints and 
presages which in the revelation of Christ, Prometheus, or 
Demogorgon, still sustain man in the resolve 

* £. Caird, Evolution of Religion. 
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To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy power which seems omnipotent; 
To love and bear; to hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent ; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free ; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory! 

Prometheus represents in terms of Shelley's consciousness 
the highest spirit of man, the spirit of aspiration and 
endeavour, which through countless rebuffs and sufferings, 
has sustained the hope and dignity of the race, and as the 
higher genius of humanity still volunteers for torments 
of deliberate disinterested suffering, upborne by an 
inward assurance of eventual deliverance and redemption. 
The Furies, that torment the martyrs of humanity, are 
the various forms of moral degradation, which still con- 
tinually beset even the noblest, and sully them with their 
own foulness — 

Methinks I grow like what I contemplate. 

Under the assaults of these besetting powers of evil, 
Prometheus has never yet attained the final deliverance 
that awaits him and whose advent is near. The progress 
of the centuries has by degrees evolved in him the per- 
fected spirit of love — till at last he has power to testify 

I wish no living thing to suffer pain. 

The words and tenor of the olden Curse, heard by hill 
and spring and whirlwind and all powers of nature, have 
passed out of mind and memory, and in the soul purged 
of bitterness, all promptings of contempt or wrath have 
died away. At last ' Wisdom, Courage and long-suffering 
Love ' are incarnate in man. Patriot, altruist, philosopher 
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and poet have at length attained.* Or rather they are 
now upon the eve and verge of attainment. For in the 
thought of Shelley man has as yet failed in his highest 
possibility, of deliverance from evil. It was with Shelley a 
cardinal belief that man could will himself clear of evil, 
and in perfecting himself perfectionise all Nature with 
him. That is the advent of Demogorgon, the epiphany 

* This is the song of the Four Spirits in Aot I. 

Spirit I. 

On a battle-trumpet's blast 
I fled hither, fast, fast, fast, 
Mid the darkness upward cast. 
From the dust of creeds outworn, 
From the tyrant's banner torn, 
Gathering round me, onward borne, 
There was mingled many a cry — 
"Freedom! Hope! Death! Victory!" 
Till they faded through the sky. 
And one sound, above, around, 
One sound, beneath, around, above, 
Was moving; 'twas the soul of Love; 
'Twas the hope, the prophecy, 
Which begins and ends in thee. 

Spiett II. * 

A rainbow's arch stood on the sea 
Which rocked beneath, immovably; 
And the triumphant storm did flee 
(Like a conqueror, swift and proud) 
Between, — with many a captive cloud, 
A shapeless, dark, and rapid crowd, 
Each by lightning riven in half. 
I heard the thunder hoarsely laugh; 
Mighty fleets were strewn like chaff, 
And spread beneath, a hell of death, 
O'er the white waters. I alit 
On a great ship lightning-split; 
And speeded hither on the sigh 
Of one who gave an enemy 
His plank, then plunged aside to die. 
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of the Spirit of Eternity, at the coming of the Hour. 
Already its approach was audible. ' This age/ he writes, 
' like that of the Beformation, seems to be one of the 
great climacterics of the World.' ' Great writers of our 
own age are . . . the companions and forerunners of 

some unimagined change in our social condition 

The cloud of mind is discharging its collected lightning, 
and the equilibrium between institutions and opinions is 
now restoring or is about to be restored.' 

Spirit III. 
I sate beside a sage's bed, 
And the lamp was burning red 
Near the book where he had fed ; 
When a Dream with plumes of flame 
To his pillow hovering came. 
And I knew it was the same 
Which had kindled long ago 
Pity, eloquence and woe; 
And the world awhile below 
Wore the shade its lustre made. 
It has borne me here as fleet 
As Desire's lightning feet: 
I must ride it back ere morrow, 
Or the sage will wake in sorrow. 

Spirit IV. 

On the poet's lips I slept, 

Dreaming like a love-adept, 

In the sound his breathing kept. 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 

But feeds on the aerial kisses 

Of shapes that haunt thought's wildernesses. 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 

The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 

Nor heed nor see what things they be: 

But from these create he can 

Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality. 

One of these awakened me, 

And I sped to succour thee. 
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Asia, the bride of Prometheus, severed from her consort 
daring the dispensation of trial, is the ideal or supra- 
human Love, to the vision and recollections of which (as 
in Platonic teaching or in Wordsworth's Intimations of 
Immortality) the highest within us continually turns for 
solace and sustainment, amid the stress of shortcoming 
and discomfiture. Asia waits separate, unseen, afar; and 
her sisters who are with us, Panthea and lone -spirits of 
gentleness and sympathy and love of kind and ministering- 
pity, and pained aversion from evil, and all gentle 
thoughts (short of the highest Ideal Love) with which 
man's unemancipated spirit has communion, c the mes- 
senger between the soul of man and its ideal' — com- 
municate from time to time with Asia (the Ideal Love), 
who . l sick with hope ' yet upborne by the intimations 
which Panthea brings, as ' the shadow of the soul by 
which I live,' awaits the consummation of reunion, and 
gains from the Spirit of Eternity assurance of the eventual 
redemption of man. Nature, organic and inorganic, will 
share his regeneration. In the new heaven and the new 
earth, love will be the universal law, ' making the reptile 
equal to the god.' 

All things had put their evil nature off. 

I cannot tell my joy when o'er a lake, 

Upon a drooping bough with nightshade twined, 

I saw two azure halcyons clinging downward, 

And thinning one bright bunch of amber berries 

With quick long beaks, and in the deep there lay 

Those lovely forms imaged as in a sky. — P.U. Ill, iv. 

In that day the Voices of Nature, the Chorus of the flying 

Hours, and the Spirits of the Mind join in Promethean 

harmony, and the interceding Earth and Moon will sing 

for joy 

As in the soft and sweet eclipse 

When soul meets soul on lovers' lips. 
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Jupiter is contrast, not counterpart, to the Zeus of 
Aeschylus. The Prometheus Unbound is in this respect 
the poetic expansion of The Necessity of Atheism. The 
Idea of God, as popularly understood, to Shelley 
embodied and expressed bigotry falsehood and supersti- 
tion, forms of mental and moral subjugation, that held 
man back from his deliverance. The overthrow of Jupiter 
was the indispensable prelude of redemption. Within 
man, he creates and commissions the Furies, the ghostly 
enemies that torment mankind, offspring 'of the all- 
miscreative brain of Jove,' perversions of human will and 
affection and emotion into forms of moral ugliness: 
without, the whole order of Church and State— 'thrones, 
altars, judgment-seats, prisons,' and codes — are the 
engines of his tyranny, and the deliverance of Prome- 
theus entails their abrogation. There are passages in 
the Prometheus Bound, in which Zeus is assailed with 
scornful execration. But there is this marked difference, 
that whereas in Aeschylus the scorn and defiance are 
dramatic, and in the sequel atoned by reverence and 
reconciliation, in the Prometheus Unbound the poet 
identifies himself with his protagonist, and the poem 
is a passionate outpouring of Shelley's hates, despairs, and 
hopes for humankind. Each poet is conscious of divoree 
between current creeds and the demands of moral and 
intellectual freedom; but Aeschylus deliberately places 
protest and reconciliation in the past, and assumes its 
operative unannulled validity, while to Shelley martyred 
humanity still stands riveted in chains, and Prome- 
theus is only by prophetic anticipation Prometheus the 
Unbound. 

The main contrast may be variously formulated. 
For Aeschylus reconciliation lies in the past, for Shel- 
ley in the future — and, as another eighty years attest* 
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in a future that is ever receding. We are travelling 
still 

In the dim night of this immortal day. — P.U. IV. 

With Aeschylus man's promise lies in conscious covenant 
of man with God ; with Shelley in the supersession of all 
present thought of the divine. To Aeschylus the history 
of man is the realisation of progressive order — the 
reconciliation of justice with power, the identification 
of Might with Eight. To Shelley it is the protraction of 
man's agony, with far-off dim surmises of some harmony 
for ever unattained. Aeschylus perceives salvation in the 
identification and prevalence of Law and God— bondage is 
resolved in order. Shelley perceives salvation in the 
extinction of both, in man i exempt from awe, worship and 
degree ; ' bondage is resolved in anarchy. Each is of 
his time, voicing the spirit, or some part of the spirit, 
of his age. Aeschylus is the man of Marathon, elate, the 
enfranchised patriot; Shelley is, born out of due time, 
the child of Eevolution, 'a Love in desolation masked,' 
an exiled visionary. 

Viewed from the moral side, and apart from more 
vital considerations of literary worth, the poetry of 
Aeschylus is the poetry of hope, of militant and almost of 
triumphant attainment. God is guiding visibly the destiny 
of man. He stands assured of a theocratic order of the 
world, and the eventual justification of the righteous. 
Greece, following justice, attaining wisdom, realising law, 
and so entering into freedom has overthrown the hosts of 

i 

Persia, the embodiment of bondage, savagery and brute 
force. Suffering, erring man, not surrendering free-will, 
but conforming it to the manifest and august design of the 
World Order, is taking up his heritage of happiness and 
power, and realising a true Civitas Dei upon earth. 
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Visibly, consciously draws nearer the divine event, to 
which the whole Creation moves. The poetry of Shelley 
is not the poetry of realised freedom and confident hope, 
but the highly sensitive poetry of protest, of anarchy, and 
of revolt. It builds on an assumption, which the ever- 
accumulating weight of experience refutes. Morally, its 
influence and fascination lie in sympathy with man's 
unsubjugated aspirations, in ardour for advance, for 
growth, for liberty ; in impatience of tyranny, in willing- 
ness for martyrdom. What is chiefly lacking is the inner 
note of confidence, the calmer faith in a progressive 
Eedemption, and any guarantee that the pain, the passion, 
the discords, and the striving will find eventual satisfac- 
tion or ever usher in a reign of Demogorgon. Yet across 
the centuries the poets join hands in a true spiritual 
accord, and testify that temperament and time and place 
and custom and creed, however widely sundered, cannot 
estrange the unity of hearts heroically sure of the ultimate 
destiny and dignity of man. 



c 
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IN MEMOEY OF HENEY HUGH HIGGINS. 
By Sib EDWAED EUSSELL. 

You will all agree that it is a very gracious office that has 
been imposed upon me by the kind suggestion of the 
President. My only demur arises from the knowledge 
that I am wholly unacquainted with those subjects of 
natural science which were the principal occupation of our 
lamented friend's life. But I reflect that Mr. Higgins's 
main office was to commend the themes and inferences of 
physical science to popular interest and acceptance. As 
one of those whom he sought — more or less vainly, but 
still evoking from them some appreciation — to attract and 
enlist; and as one who conceived for him an affection 
which was the warmer because it was discerning and 
discriminative; I hope I may speak with somewhat of 
representative authority. And where I cannot speak with 
any authority whatever I have been very nobly helped. 

I shall say nothing in mere compliment. My words 
will not be sheer eulogy, though they will on the whole be 
words of encomium. Henry Hugh Higgins, so far as I 
have observed men, was a unique personality. A unique 
personality is no fit subject for conventional praise. We 
who knew him desire to record what he was. The reasons 
alleged why a man is what he is vary in character and 
justification with the individual strength and originality of 
the man. Some men are quite adequately accounted for 
by the circumstances in which successively they have 
lived. Some part of every man must be so accounted for. 
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But if a man, either by heredity direct or re-appearing, or 
by the operation of important converting conceptions, 
becomes powerfully individual, he is much more likely to 
use circumstances than to be moulded by them. 

Perhaps the only circumstances of Mr. Higgins's life 
that permanently affected his character apart from the 
strong will, as it were, of his convictions — which strong 
will and passion of his special convictions I hold to have 
been a very distinctive thing in him — were those of his 
early life. To look at him as most of us knew him, he 
was the least likely of men to be addicted to field-sports ; 
but he was a man of surprises. I recollect hearing quite 
late in his life that a young member of the Art Club, who 
was not acquainted with Mr. Higgins, happened to play a 
game of billiards with him, expecting an easy victory. 
That young man remarked, on retiring from the contest, 
that he would not again challenge a venerable clergyman 
without first knowing something of his prowess. Whether 
Mr. Higgins ever indulged in sports of the field after he 
had settled down to his life-work I know not, but it is 
certain that he acquired in his youth, on his father's 
estate in Bedfordshire, that bent for natural history which 
governed the course of his studies. 

I may remark that never was anyone less like a 
Liverpool man, and never one so little like a Liverpool 
clergyman, though he was long an active participant in 
both lay and clerical Liverpool life. Here came in that 
intuitive force of will, under the control of distinct 
preference, which rendered Mr. Higgins the maker of his 
own character. 

To a certain extent I am the editor and compiler, 
rather than the writer, of these notes which are to be our 
memorial of this excellent and distinguished man, thrice 
President of our Society ; and I am glad to give place for 
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a few moments to Dr. Nevins, who is able to record from 
recollection facts which came early to his knowledge, 
partly by report and partly by observation. 

You will soon notice that Dr. Nevins plunges plainly 
into a frank revelation of Mr. Higgins's religious, or 
theological position ; and without a clear statement of that 
no account of him could be characteristic : — 

In recalling my recollections of the late Rev. H. H. Higgins, 
which go back for nearly half-a-century, it is necessary to revert to 
a period previous to my personal acquaintance with him, in order 
to throw light upon some features of his character which made him 
a marked man, even at that time, and have occasioned criticisms 
not always favourable. 

His father, John Higgins, Esq., of Turvey Abbey, Bedfordshire, 
D.L. and J. P., was a man of county and territorial influence, and he 
was also a man of strong character and will, and was deeply imbued 
with the severe and narrow aspect of Calvinistic Evangelicalism 
as it was exhibited in many excellent men of his time. Under this 
powerful influence young Higgins unconsciously grew up in the 
belief that this narrow and severe creed was the only true form of 
orthodoxy, and almost of Christianity itself, and although his mind 
was influenced to some extent in a different direction by his mother, 
it was to a very limited degree. She was a woman of a gentle loving 
disposition and was what would now be called "broad" in her 
religious views, but her yielding character gave way to the stronger 
features of her husband's, and it was his tone of thought and belief 
which really stamped itself upon his young son Henry. 

As, however, the youth grew up towards manhood, his field of 
view was enlarged by his University experience and training at Cam- 
bridge, where he took his B.A. degree in mathematical honours, in 
1636. In after years, when he had long been an ordained minister of 
the Church of England, the contradiction which had arisen between 
certain of her publicly recited formularies and his own belief was for 
many years very painful to him. It is true that, as age advanced, he 
found that some of the rigid tenets he had been taught in his youth 
allowed of wider, more merciful, and more spiritual interpretations. 
But it was not until comparatively late in life, in fact not till long 
after he came to Liverpool, that the natural growth of an ever 
receptive and sympathetic mind, continually broadened by the study 
of science and the needs of his fellow men, and, to the very end of 
life, *' still climbing after knowledge infinite," completely relaxed the 
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grim fetters of much of his early theology, and he became — what he 
remained to the end — a " Broad " Churchman. 

In 1838, Mr. Higgins was ordained deacon by the Bishop of 
Rochester, and his first curacy was in an outlying mining district 
near Wolverhampton ; and here his energy and interest in all classes 
of the community were early and strongly manifested, for he 
commenced the practice of meeting, soon after five in the morning, 
the colliers on their way to the pits for six o'clock, and held a short 
service with such as were inclined to assemble with him. He also 
devoted himself heartily to the Sunday Schools in which the children 
of the colliers, artizans, and other classes met; and the relations 
of confidence and mutual attachment thus formed proved to be 
very enduring, for it was no uncommon thing for some of his old 
collier parishioners to go to visit him at Rainhill on a Sunday during 
his residence there, which did not commence until twelve years after 
his connection with them in Wolverhampton. And when his 
ministry in the Black Country ceased in 1841, he was presented 
by the children of the Sunday Schools there with a Bible bearing an 
inscription expressive of their attachment, which he kept to the 
day of his death among his most valued treasures. 

In 1842, after taking his degree of M.A. and being ordained 
Priest, he was invited by the Rev. Mr. Barker, Vicar of Edge Hill 
Church, to come to Liverpool and undertake the office of Inspector 
of the Church of England Schools in the town, some of which at 
that time were supported by the Corporation, in addition to those 
supported by the National Society and private subscriptions. Mr. 
Barker, who afterwards became Bishop of Sydney in Australia, was 
a prominent and leading evangelical in Liverpool, and his selection 
of Mr. Higgins indicates the School of Church-thought with which 
at that time Mr. Higgins was most associated. I may here recall 
an almost forgotten jeu d'esprit of the time. Mr. Barker being a 
most pronounced Anti-High Churchman, was commonly called " the 
* High Priest ' of Edge Hill," as a pleasantry upon his evangelicalism 
and his personal height, he being 6 ft. 3 inches tall, and erect and 
stately in his gait and bearing. 

As this school duty did not involve Sunday work Mr. Higgins 
became Curate for Sunday Services to the Rev. Haldane Stewart 
of St. Bride's Church, who, like Mr. Barker, occupied a position in 
the town as a typical evangelical preacher. This office Mr. Higgins 
retained for a few months, until Mr. Stewart's son was ordained, 
when he became his father's curate, and Mr. Higgins then took 
charge of Trinity Church for two years. In 1846 he became 
curate for Sunday work to the late Rector Campbell, whose duty 
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was confined to St. Nicholas' Church. The other rector (Hector, 
afterwards Archdeacon, Brooks) took the duty at St. Peter's 
Church, the parish at that time having two rectors, though it was 
only one parish. At that date the old fashioned three-decker still 
survived in St. Peter's, and the parish clerk still led the congrega- 
tion in singing the old and new metrical versions of the Psalms, if 
he did not, indeed, constitute the congregation as a vocalist. But in 
St. Nicholas' the practice had been commenced of having a choir 
under the conductorship of the late Mr. Sudlow of the Philharmonic 
Hall as organist, and in having an Anthem and an attempt at a 
regular Choral Service morning and afternooii. At that date evening 
services were unknown in country places, and were far from 
universal in Liverpool, and it was not until many, many years after 
this period that Rector Campbell could be induced to permit an 
evening service in St. Nicholas'. It was foreign to all his traditions, 
and he regarded it as a novel and a dangerous innovation. 

These circumstances, however, left Mr. Higgins at liberty for 
Sunday evenings, while at the same time they brought him into 
contact with a cultivated organist and a choir also at liberty in the 
evening ; and this similarity of circumstances and tastes brought 
about another change in Mr. Higgins' position. He was throughout 
life an ardent lover of music, in which some of his family inherit his 
tastes, and his connection with the 'Church Schools in the town 
brought him under the notice of the late Mr. Winch, who was the 
main prop of the Female Orphan School in this town — at that time 
the only one of the three Orphan Schools now familiar to us. The 
building now called Hope Hall had previous to that date been the 
private property of a noted Methodist revivalist — Mr. Aikin — who 
then conducted Methodist Services in it, but afterwards left 
Methodism and became ordained as a Clergyman, and desired to 
sell the building. It was accordingly bought, and was licensed by 
the Bishop of Chester (at that date Bishop of Liverpool also) for 
Church Services under the name of " St. John the Evangelist," and 
Mr. Winch rented it as the Chapel for the Female Orphan School, 
though open to the public also, whose pew rents contributed towards 
the funds of the school. Here Mr. Higgins at once introduced the 
system of a Musical Service. He himself intoned the "service — Mr. 
Sudlow volunteered to be unpaid organist ; Miss Stott, the principal 
soprano singer in St. Nicholas' choir, and long a universal favourite 
in Liverpool, also gave her services, as did other members of the 
choir, and as near an approach to a Cathedral service as practicable 
was the result. A system of collections at every service was also 
commenced, and the plate was held at the door by a young merchant 
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of the town, the late Mr. J. Myers, whom no one ventured to pass 
without paying toll, which custom had fixed must be silver. The 
novelty of the Musical Service, the convenient situation of the 
Church, and the unhackneyed character of Mr. Higgins' sermons, 
soon rendered the Church a quasi-fashionable one; and when a 
stranger coming to Liverpool inquired where he should go to Church 
on the Sunday, the answer was " Oh, you must go to hear McNeile 
in the morning, and go to the * sixpenny concert ' in the evening," 
this being the pleasantry attached to the silver collections at the 
door, and the unusual circumstance at that time of a Musical 
Service in a Church. It is true that the Chapel for the Blind had a 
Musical Service and constant anthems by the blind, but custom at 
that time required half-crowns at the collection there as a rule, 
(florins were not then in existence), shillings were looked upon 
askance, and the man must have been brave indeed who would then 
have ventured to drop in the humble sixpence. 

During his tenure of this office the Corporation grants to the 
schools were reduced or discontinued, and the office of Inspector of 
the Church Schools eventually ceased to exist; but Mr. Higgins' 
devotion to the promotion of education led him to form classes of 
young ladies whom he trained as Sunday School Teachers, and also 
instructed in more advanced general literature than was at that time 
customary in schools. For such an office he had some unusual 
qualifications in his early associations at Turvey, and in a journey 
which he made in 1848 to Palestine, Sinai, and Egypt in company 
with his elder brother, the late Charles Longuet Higgins, M.A., 
"The Good Layman," in his brother-in-law the late Dean Burgon's 
Lives of Twelve Good Men. Such a journey was at that time an 
almost unheard of undertaking among Englishmen, and the interest 
which it awakened in him, and the knowledge it imparted, added 
to his university training, qualified him in an unusual manner for 
arousing interest in others, and imparting vitality to the records of 
scenes in the Holy Land, recorded, indeed, in the narrative of our 
Lord's life, but not always realised by the reader of the New 
Testament, and therefore impossible of lively representation to the 
classes in ordinary Sunday Schools. 

In such Occupations Mr. Higgins passed a useful and acceptable 
life in Liverpool until the death of Mr. Winch involved the necessity 
of closing the tenancy of St. John's Church, and terminated Mr. 
Higgins' connection with it as Chaplain to the Orphan School. After 
his marriage, in 1852, with Anne, daughter of John T. Gouthwaite, 
Esq,, B.A,, of Christ's College, Cambridge, he removed from Liver- 
pool as his residence, to a new sphere of duty as Chaplain to the 
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Asylum at Kainhill, which brings him down to a date known to most 
of the members of the Literary and Philosophical Society — of the 
Naturalists' Field Club, of which he may almost be called the 
founder — and of the Microscopical and other Societies in Liverpool 
in which his untiring energy was ceaselessly occupied for a period 
extended much beyond the length of an ordinary active life. 

This may be a convenient point at which to note one or 
two facts of miscellaneous interest. As to Turvey Abbey, 
the birth-place of Mr. Higgins in January, 1814, and asso- 
ciated through his family with recollections of the poet 
Cowper, the beautifully illustrated account given in 
Harvey's History of the Willey Hundred, published by 
Messrs. Nichols, Parliament-street, London, will be found 
well worth looking at by all his friends. With Turvey 
another Liverpool clergyman was connected, for it was in 
that living that Legh Eichmond, the author of The Dairy- 
man's Daughter, spent the latter portion of his life. Among 
Mr. Higgins's Liverpool honours and spheres of usefulness 
must be reckoned his position as Derby Trustee. In 
connection with this Society it is notable that he was 
President in its Jubilee year, 1862. And a remarkable 
circumstance is that his first Inaugural Address as presi- 
dent was delivered in October, 1859, and was " On the 
gradual disappearance, before the light of increasing 
knowledge, of limits and distinctions which were formerly 
supposed to be exact and permanent. " He dwelt in this 
address considerably on the increasing difficulties attend- 
ing the making of exact distinctions of Species, and some 
better able than I to pronounce consider it noteworthy 
that an address with such a title was given in the very 
month in which The Origin of Species made its first 
appearance. He evidently had not seen the book before 
he gave the address. On one occasion he associated 
himself with our staple trade by lecturing with great 
success on cotton before the Cotton Brokers' Association. 
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Among the many testimonials he received during the 
latter portion of his life, two are perhaps worthy of special 
mention. In September, 1874, he was presented by the 
Liverpool Naturalists' Field Club with a gold watch, a 
valuable microscope, and the study table at which he was 
writing when the sudden " clear call " came for him in 
the twilight of Sunday evening, the 2nd July last. On the 
17th December, 1886, a few weeks after resigning, through 
increasing age, his active ministry in the Church, he 
was presented at the Liverpool Town Hall, the meeting 
being under the presidency of the Mayor, with a splendid 
skeleton clock and a purse of d9144, in recognition of his 
long public services to the city. In 1876 one of his life- 
dreams was realised, and, like his friend Charles Kingsley, 
he " At last " saw the wonders and beauty of the tropics. 
This five months' voyage resulted in the publication of 
his Notes by a Field Naturalist in the Western Tropics 
(Edward Howell, Liverpool, 1877). My last of these 
miscellaneous notes has to do with Mr. Higgins's beautiful 
little sermons. It is said of a preacher of this district, 
himself a man of fine culture, that he has several times 
preached one of these sermons to his people, first, of 
course, indicating its author : a tribute of very earnest 
admiration, which the charm of these discourses might 
well invite from any preacher original enough to pay it. 
One of the surprises which is afforded by our retrospect 
of Mr. Higgins's life is the fact, which might have been 
put even more strongly than Dr. Nevins puts it, that at 
one time Mr. Higgins was first favourite in Liverpool as a 
fashionable clergyman, preeminently acceptable in society. 
To the last, as we all know, he had a charming gallantry 
of address in conversing with ladies ; but life grows more 
serious as public men grow older ; a time comes even for 
those most alert in their sympathies to be preoccupied 
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with their own ideas, rather than perfectly prompt and 
facile in entertaining, as gallantry and sociality requires, 
those which are occupying the minds of others, casually 
encountered. Mr. Higgins would have suffered as little as 
any man in this way even to the last, if his hearing had 
remained more perfect. Those whom he heard thoroughly 
and who thoroughly heard him found him always as ready 
to bear a successful part in graceful miscellaneous conver- 
sation as the cleverest men far his junior. But each 
generation judges of a man as in the ordinary not very 
close intercourse of life he appears. Even the summer 
days of the old Field Naturalists' Club are receding into 
a dim past for many who enjoyed them, and it is a new 
idea to conceive our venerable friend in the still earlier 
days of the Young Ladies' Classes, of which Dr. Nevins 
has spoken, when every young lady brought a bouquet 
every time, and made the teachers' room a bower, and 
that in days when the copious use of flowers as we have it 
was neither born nor thought of. 

The truth is that, in the best sense, he was a very 
courtly man. As was said of him by the Liverpool Daily 
Post — " No man could compliment better. He never 
needed to turn a compliment. His generous appreciation 
conveyed to anyone he was addressing, in terms fit and 
choice, a gratifying apprehension of what was best in him 
or her." And the same article told a story which showed 
that in this the child had been father to the man : "When 
he was about six years old, Lord and Lady Tavistock — 
afterwards Lord John Eussell's Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford — were calling on his father and mother. The 
little gentleman was by way of being a bit of a prodigy, and 
was much noticed. Stuffed birds were rife among the 
Higginses even then, and out of one of these an eye had 
dropped on to the floor. Lady Tavistock picked it up, 
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and said jokingly to him, ' Here, Harry, here's an eye. Is 
it yours?' 'No, my lady,' said the little fellow, 'if you 
had found a heart it might have been mine ! ' Henry 
Higgins never lost the gift of being expressive in his 
kindliness, nor the better gift of being kindly." 

But it is time more definitely to record his public 
services. These he rendered for forty years without fee 
or reward. No one was more generous. He behaved like 
a prince as to money, though he was never rich. While 
he was Inspector of Schools, the Church of England 
Society outran its resources, and there was some thought 
of giving up one of its schools. "Don't give up the 
school," said Mr. Higgins, "stop my salary." Again, 
after returning from the journey he made to the Holy 
Land with his brother, then lord of the Manor of Turvey, 
he delivered a course of six lectures at what was then 
called the Collegiate Institution, in Shaw Street. The 
course brought him in £300 — a sum that no lecturer need 
hope for now ; which suggests that fashions change, even 
though society does not deteriorate. Mr. Higgins at once 
handed over the amount to his old Church of England 
Education Society. 

It is one of the paradoxes of morals that good men 
do not really feel self-denial. Like all paradoxes it is 
untrue. The best man, even though he be aflame with 
philanthropy, cannot pursue a long life of labour and 
self-abnegation for others without many a spell of weari- 
ness and many a pang of deprival ; but there is no doubt 
that our lost friend found a constant joy in his instinctive 
altruism which infinitely overpaid him. It was a delight 
to see his delight as he lay in wait at the Museum for 
signs of interest in those who came to see the treasures 
there collected. Incompetent as I am to speak of his 
scientific vplue as a cicerone, I can testify that the whole 
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place took a new tone and became glorified by his 
animation and simple enthusiasm when he took a 
visitor in hand. And though he was seen in so 
many places the Museum was his second home for 
about forty years. His Handbooks had an enormous 
sale, and while he often confessed himself discouraged, 
the people must have been innumerable whom he in- 
spired, for a time at least, with his own glad interest in 
Nature. 

Of the Eoyal Institution, of which he was President, 
he was similarly a friend — almost the last of a generation 
whose fidelity to the things centred here compose a 
chapter that may never be repeated in the history of this 
city. It is certain that there are amateurs in several 
branches of science and literature doing very good work, 
just as one is sometimes told »that there are preachers 
continually addressing crowds greater than Wesley or 
Whitfield ever preached to ; but the fact remains in both 
cases that the general unattached people are not impressed 
and attracted as formerly. The burning desire of Mr. 
Higgins was to prevent natural history from being caviare 
to the general. 

There are no doubt at least two ways of considering 
Museums, and there have been occasions in this Society 
when they have been placed in competition by Mr. Higgins 
and advocates of a newer, less merely popular, and stricter 
system. In earlier days there was a sort of jollity in the 
amateur pursuit of learned and scientific studies which 
has now disappeared. Our friend Mr. Birchall has found 
for me two amusing instances of Mr. Higgins dropping 
into poetry of a quite convivial kind. In fact he himself 
sang one of these lyrics at a dinner of this Society — it 
used to have dinners — at Child wall Abbey, in 1861. It 
has a refrain, bless you, and everything suitable and 
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appertaining. I have no doubt each stanza wound up 
with a jolly chorus : — 

Composed by H. H. H., and sung by him at a Banquet of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, Childwall 
Abbey, 1861. 

Enough of philosophy, letters and science 

Away with the ologies, smile a defiance 

At physics, to classics cry satis mperque, 

Are bent on amusement, and not upon work we. 
Philosophers all, respond to the call 
To banish the spleen and good humour recall. 

Now the Lit. Philosoph. our esteemed Alma Mater 
Is constitute, Gentlemen, not to o'errate her 
Merits, but simply to claim her distinction, 
Of savants, whose lustre need fear no extinction. 
Philosophers all, etc. 

A bumper let's fill to our active hon. sec. 
Than his grandsire, a braver man ne'er trod the deck, 
But little he dreamt as he fought his big gun 
That a following Cuthbert* himself should be one. 
Philosophers all, etc. 

A hearty accord to our friend of the Fauna t 
Whose skill anatomical serves to adorn a 
Sodality learned: setting discord afar, 
He extracts from each member the sinews of war. 
Philosophers all, etc. 

A gallant vice-president, J valorous quite 
With levity strange, makes of batteries, light, 
Not ex fumo precisely, but that to surpass 
Ex vacuo ! barring a trifle of gas. 
Philosophers all, etc. 

* Dr. Cuthbert Collingwood, Hon. Sec. 

f Isaac Byerley, Hon. Treas. 

I Dr. Edwards, Analytical Chemist, a notable officer of volunteers, 
notable also for his splendid experiments in the illumination of vacuum 
tubes by a current of electricity. 
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A critic we claim of such wondrous acumen, 
At the stroke of his pen, the old writers seemed new men. 
His illustrious name from the wish none will vary 
Hoc tempore dextro, cretd per-notcvre.* 
Philosophers all, etc. 

We've a gallant V.P. + who is known by the name 
Of a glorious hero of Waterloo fame : 
That he's popular even a doubt cannot creep in 
The good books of the public no one is more deep in. 
Philosophers all, etc. 

To show science in sport was one member's praxis 
By a run with the Fox{ to the magnetic axis: 
He may have returned with a frost bitten part 
They do say, at all events, t'was not his heart. 
Philosophers all, etc. 

Another who dotes on Silurian rock§ 
Conservative, prizes chips of the old block: 
Strange fact, though his suavity's ne'er known to halt 
Very few are so keen at detecting a fault. 
Philosophers all, etc. 

We have statists, philologists, mathematicians, 
Aerologists, botanists, metaphysicians, 
But time fails to sing all the names great in lustre 
Of members who meet, when in session we muster. 
Philosophers all, etc. 

Still to wish all prosperity we'll not delay 
To our blooming young sister, || cradled in May; 
The ladder of fame she is safe to surmount, 
With the aid of a Banister turn'd to account. 
Philosophers all, etc. 

* William Ihne, Ph.D., ex-president. Last line translated by H.H.H., 

thus: 

"On this auspicious occasion, 

emphatically to mark with a white stone." 

t Sir J. A. Picton. 

J David Walker, Naturalist on board H.M.S. Fox, Arctic Seas, reported 
to be engaged to be married. 

§ G. H. Morton, F.G.S. 

|| Liverpool Naturalists' Field Club, constituted, 1860, Rev. W. Banister, 
Hon. Sec. 
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Long live our Society, still may it flourish, 
The love of philosophy ever to nourish 
Thus ends my attempt which I fear is but shabhy 
At a song for our visit to famed Childwall Abbey. 
Philosophers all, etc. 

Encouraged by these sportive lays, the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, still preserving pleasant Eoscoe and 
Shepherd habits which are memorialised, if I mistake not, 
by Sir James Picton, met again, met annually, to dine and 
to descant. In 1862, Mr. Higgins merrily fought out a 
battle of precedence between Clio and Urania. 

CLIO AND URANIA. 

An historic ode dedicated to the members of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, at their Annual 
Dinner, June 9th, 1862, by H. H. H. 

Air : " Caput apri defero." 

Think not Olympian heights are free 
From strife, sharp hits and repartee 
Ere points of precedence are settled 
Divinities are sometimes nettled. 

Pooh ! Pooh ! what an ado ! 

Which goes foremost, I or you? 

Fifty years hack or more, I ween, 
On high occurred another scene, 
In fact it was a wrangling mania, 
Twixt Muses Clio and Urania. 
Pooh ! Pooh ! etc. 

Each Goddess claimed the higher place 
Of honour from the human race: 
Clio on learning put reliance, 
Urania pleaded hard for science. 
Pooh ! etc. 

With scornful air Clio began, 
The study for mankind is Man I 
What can you teach that's worth attention, 
Or with my themes will bear a mention 1 
Pooh I etc. 
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Softly! rejoined the sister Muse 
Nor my exalted task abuse : 
What countless fibs have you to swallow, 
Whilst nothing but the truth I follow! 
Pooh ! etc. 

Your modesty I cannot blame ; 
Monopoly of truth you claim ? 
Said Clio, " I like that idea " 
Stargazing's up! arnica mea. 
Pooh ! etc. 

I thank my stars for loftier views 
Than you can boast, replied the Muse 
Of science : yet the heavens foregoing, 
Earth's wonders oft I take to showing. 
Pooh ! etc. 

Sticks, stones and bones your themes, no doubt 
Retorted Clio: these I scout. 
Subjects more generous delight me, 
Heroes to sing their deeds invite me. 
Pooh ! etc. 

'Tis true, Urania replied 
Still there is little room for pride; 
Untaught by me your cavalieroes 
Would be bnt savages — not heroes ! 
Pooh ! etc. 

None knows how long they might have fought 
Had not a sudden happy thought 
Arisen with friendly intervention 
And put an end to their contention. 

Pooh ! Pooh ! aught cares who ? 

Which goes foremost, I or you? 

Prithee our quarrels let us doff 
And found A LIT. AND PHILOSOPH. 
Wherein our honours shall be equal, 
Enough, my friends, WE are the sequel. 

Pooh! Pooh! no more ado, 

Hand in hand, hail we the two. 

The lives of Societies, as we have said of the lives of 
men, get more serious as age increases, and we must 

D 
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accept the necessity of our Society and our Museums 
being more systematic and scientific if they are to retain 
the respect which they aforetime gained on easier terms. 
And this leads me to introduce a memorandum most 
kindly furnished to me by Professor Herdman. He 
writes : — 

Mr. Higgins has been of great service to the Museum, and to the 
cause of Natural History in this town, during the last thirty or forty 
years. He maintained, at a time when he was working in the 
interests of Science almost single handed, and when it must have 
been very difficult uphill work, the dignity and high position of 
Science, and the educational value and interest to the public, of a 
high-class and well arranged collection of natural objects. 

He has conferred great benefit during a number of years upon 
the Museum, by having the chief hand in directing the wise expendi- 
ture of public funds. By his personal energy in hunting up dealers 
and collectors, by getting into touch with importers, and by taking 
steps to hear of any special rare animals brought into the country, 
and by being prepared to pay promptly, he was able, I believe, on 
more than one occasion to compete successfully with the authorities 
of the British Museum and secure for this town specimens which 
would otherwise have gone to London. 

The fostering care of the late curator, Mr. T. J. Moore, and of 
Mr. Higgins, have brought the collections of vertebrate animals and 
of certain groups of invertebrata to a high state of perfection, and it 
is devoutly to be desired by those who have the best interests of our 
public museum at heart that a highly trained scientific curator or 
director will soon be appointed who will be able to develop the 
remaining sides of Natural History, and illustrate the" more recent 
discoveries in Biology, in a manner worthy of exhibition alongside 
the work which we owe to the loving care of Mr. Higgins. 

Dr. Herdman was not of opinion that this would be a 
suitable occasion to press his views as to what a Museum 
should be ; but it may be useful to recognise at this 
juncture those views, because we cannot but feel that we 
may now be at the parting of the ways. In volume xli of 
our Proceedings (1886-7), pp. 61-81, there is a critical 
essay on the subject by Professor Herdman which should 
now be recalled. The only important point left out of 
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consideration in that paper is that of the curator, and at 
the present moment the professor writes to me as follows : 

The Museum here is chiefly a Natural History Museum. It is 
one of the best in the country, but not quite up to date, and it would 
be a thousand pities that it should be allowed to remain as it is and 
not advance with the progress of science as the other leading 
Museums in the country are doing. There has been a great change 
during late years in Museums and in the type of man chosen for 
Museum Curator in the best Museums, such as those of London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Manchester. It is coming to be recognised 
that, if the Museum is to fulfil its functions to the community, the 
curator should be a thoroughly-trained scientific man, who could 
make the Museum reflect and expound the latest scientific dis- 
coveries, and be a centre of scientific activity in the town. The 
Museum which does not advance with the times is bound te lose 
its influence for good in the community. * 

My personal voice can have no weight in such a 
matter, but as by profession and position an outside 
observer of things which are for the interest of the com- 
munity I may at least suggest that all especially concerned 
in natural science should combine to promote such a 
re-settlement of the Museum management as, without 
depriving it of the popular attraction at which Mr. Higgins 
largely aimed, may secure for it a position worthy of the 
city and quite abreast of the requirements of the time. 

When the journal which I conduct spoke of Mr. 
Higgins as the last of a line of natural history workers 
who had made their mark in Liverpool— such men as 
Mr. Banister, Mr. Frank Archer, and Mr. Norman Tate — 
I received a very well conceived letter from a scientific 
worker in which he kindly but firmly protested that there 
never was a time when more or better work was being 
done; and he appealed for proof to the Transactions of the 
Biological, Geological, and other Societies. Now it is 
desirable, not only to continue the succession, not only to 
gratify the feelings of those who continue it by recognising 
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their endeavours, but to induce them and the University 
College gentlemen to co-operate in producing the right 
effect upon those who regulate the destinies of the Art and 
Science department of the Corporation. I will say frankly 
that I am not desirous to see all scientific and literary 
culture swallowed up and digested by University institu- 
tions. University dons cannot do a worse thing in the 
interest of the great studies of which they necessarily 
have the main charge, than to run down and "pooh pooh" 
persons whom they are sometimes pleased to term " versa- 
tile amateurs." A country which has produced a Lubbock, 
a Spottiswoode, a Euskin, an Isaac Disraeli, a Grote, and 
many other great men from amateur ranks, is not one in 
which scientific and literary amateurship should be dis- 
couraged. But it is the duty of amateurs and professors 
to maintain co-operatively a high standard, and to afford 
each other the best possible aid in obtaining from the 
community such institutions and such assistance as the 
most approved opinion exacts. 

Perhaps one of the best examples of the power of a 
personality not characteristically academic in winning 
upon a distinctively professional intelligence was afforded 
in the beautiful friendship which subsisted between our 
much lamented friend and our valued member, Professor 
Lodge, and the highest privilege that is afforded me 
to-night is to read to you a delightful monograph on 
Mr. Higgins which Dr. Lodge has most graciously placed 
in my hands : 

If asked to summarise our old friend's position as a thinker I 
should say " a Votary of Natural Religion." He was widely 
interested in science, and keenly welcomed every new advance in 
any department, but his interest in science was essentially 
subordinate to its bearing on the meaning of the universe as it 
appealed to him in its philosophical and religious aspects. Some- 
times his touch on subjects bordered on the poetical, but the 
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adjective fails to give a correct appreciation of his cast of thought; 
his mind was very analytic, too narrowly or crudely analytic for 
poetry, he loved to dissect words and phrases and thoughts till he 
got at their essence ; but though poetry was apt to evaporate in the 
process, the result of his scrutiny was not mere matter-of-fact, (with 
bare cold facts he had no patience) what he aimed at was the 
spiritual meaning, the philosophy, the bearing of the thing on our 
views of God and existence ; and this he would state in as plain 
prose as he could muster. 

His attitude to science, and knowledge generally, was, so far as I 
know, almost unique. His knowledge was wide rather than deep, 
sympathetic and picturesque rather than accurate and thorough; 
his attitude to the solar spectrum for instance was typical : he loved 
it for its gradation of colour, a thing which the ordinary scientific 
man scarcely thinks of. He kept a prism on his desk so that the sun 
might display his coloured image on the wall or ceiling whenever it 
happened to shine, and the mere inspection of the beauty of its 
colour pleased the old man. 

So also a clock, with him, was not a mere uniform mover of 
practical use, but was a sort of living image of law and ingenuity, a 
thing whose internal mechanism he delighted to contemplate. In 
one of his letters to me he throws out casually the suggestive 
interrogation or as he called it "conundrum" — "Which is the greater 
wonder, the pendulum or the escapement?" Meaning thereby to 
hold up to equal admiration the divine or natural law displayed in 
inanimate nature, and the same law working through and super- 
ficially cloaked by the ingenuity of the human inventor and- artificer. 

To him birds and flowers and insects were not mere species to be 
labelled and dissected, but were full of warmth and beauty and joy ; 
so indeed was the whole of nature, for to him nothing seemed dead 
or inanimate. The very atoms were to him each endowed with what 
he called Bios, a very spirit or potentiality of life. Nature was not 
merely the living garment of God, but was one aspect of the 
immanent Deity Himself. 

Yet this higher pantheism did not destroy or weaken his sense of 
a personal God. In a letter he says "the immanent life seems to 
immerge all personality; and so it does of the Ancient-of-days- 
sitting-on-a-throne kind. But personality is: nay, is it not the 
characteristic feature of the universe. Shall the originating life fail 
in all that is best in personality ? He who has ordered the universe 
on the personality plan 1 " 

Much more I might quote, but that his thoughts are often so 
elliptically expressed as to be barely intelligible without context or 
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explanation. The Fatherhood of God was to him the keynote of the 
universe — " Fatherhood is the main specification on which it should 
be worked out." And another deep saying, the words probably 
quoted, but their thought perfectly assimilated, is this: "There never 
was a false God," — meaning, of course, that what men have wor- 
shipped has been such portion or aspect of the true God as they were 
able to recognise. 

But in his little volume of Sermons, Broad and Short, his theo- 
logical position is clear enough, and it is all based upon intense 
appreciation of and sympathy with Nature, especially animate 
nature. To him revelation is not a completed book, but a living 
vivid reality, running through every oeon of the past and every hour 
of the present. An optimism, perhaps exaggerated, but clear, intel- 
ligent, and reasoned, saturates his mind ; he will not even allow that 
Nature is cruel; and the problem of Evil he seeks to solve by 
regarding it as the absence rather than the antagonist of good. He 
likens it to darkness as compared with light, to silence as compared 
with sound, thus suggesting that it is merely negative or imper- 
fection. 

So Browning in Abt Vogler : — 

"For the evil is null, is nought — is silence implying sound." 

The Manichaean doctrine of an antagonistic power, or Mill's 
doctrine of a limited or deficient power (which in a footnote Mr. 
Higgins claims is just as fatal to the unity of the universe as an 
antagonistic principle), he repudiates utterly. To him the Unity of 
the Universe is brilliantly manifest — "When we cross the river we 
shall be still in His Hands, for there are no other hands into which 
it is possible for us to fall." " There is no Antagonism (i.e., final 
opposition on commensurable terms) in the Universe." 

Let me make another quotation, illustrating what I was saying 
about there being no false God ; that, for instance, a savage seldom 
runs counter to his conception of the moral order, for such con- 
ceptions are with him very few ; and that his notions of deity are 
such as he can grasp : — 

"According to the measure of the capacity of the receiver — this 
is the divine rule in conferring the * unspeakable gift.' A little child 
does not know God because he can say the creed, but because God 
has appeared to him ... in the daisies on the grass-plot, in the 
gaiety and buoyancy of his own happy child life, in the hushed 
moment before lying down at night, when the eyes must be closed, 
and the prattle cease, and sounds be lisped — ' Our Father in heaven,' 
' Hail ! Mary, full of grace,' * Allah, il Allah ' ; not yet, oh not yet in 
the words, but in the hands clasped from play, in the tear of 
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affection that falls from the mother's eye on the little upturned face, 
God appears to the child, and from heaven falls a gift. Those who 
think they can describe it, let them do so. To me it seems- 
unspeakable. 

" I will ask one question. Because the mother may worship an 
idol or a false god, does therefore the idol or the false god appear to 
the child in the mother's love ? No, but the true God." * 

So deeply was he penetrated with the conviction of a living spirit 
of love in nature that the temporary drift of modern science into 
matter-of-fact hardness and unemotional scrutiny was repellent to 
him. For him the dry light of science had no attractions, the 
suffusion with warmth and light and love could not wait for moods 
and occasions — it must be present continually and consciously. 

Thus he welcomed Mendelejeff's detection of a singular harmony 
among the atomic weights of the elements, as if it were a new direct 
revelation of the manner of working of the Deity. In every depart- 
ment of science, generalisations like this awakened in him the same 
sort of rapture as that with which Kepler greeted his own discovery 
of the hitherto unknown harmony among the planetary movements. 

" It is no smiling matter," says Mr. Higgins, in a letter to me, 
"this tendency of science to discover the truth but lose the lesson 
of love." "Are we idolising the verifiable at the expense of loyalty 
to humanity ? I all but think so. Matter- of -factness is the cyno- 
sure." To be able to point an Equatoreal to the new star in Auriga, 
for instance, without being able to sketch on the blackboard where- 
abouts in the constellation the star was to ordinary vision, seemed 
to him terrible. 

In his Museum arrangements, the more nearly he could display 
the ordinary surroundings and life of the creature the better he was 
pleased. Strict scientific classification was subordinate to this keen 
interest in the creature's life and environment. The skilfully painted 
background of the flying albatross, which was done for him con 
amove by Mr. Isaac Cooke, was always a source of delight to him, 
as no doubt it has been to others to whom he showed it, and as 
it may be to Museum visitors for a long time. 

As I began by saying, his scientific position was an uncommon 
one. An immense variety of topics occupied his mind at different 
times, and on nearly all of them he wrote. The things he wrote 
were always thoughtful, often lucid, usually instructive and thought- 
awakening ; but a professional man of science he was not. The name 
"amateur" ought to convey no reproach or stigma. Much of the 
best scientific work in England has been done by amateurs. Bacon 

* From Sermons Broad and Short, — on " Reasonable Optimism." 
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was an amateur, so were Cavendish and Priestley and Wollaston 
and Joule ; but our old friend was not an amateur in this sense, his 
interests were spread too wide; he was not a pioneer in any one 
science or branch of science, it is not as a scientific man that he is to 
be judged. His message to us lay rather in his deep love for and 
fellow-feeling with the workings of nature, his single-hearted sym- 
pathy with and appreciation of the progress made by others, his 
broad and catholic receptivity to new truth. 

He had lived through a most astounding revolution of thought 
in the relations between science and theology, but no new discovery 
ever found him irresponsive and unwelcoming; his dogma became 
fluid and his creed broad, but, so far from shaking, each new 
discovery seemed rather to strengthen, his simple trusting faith in 
the essential principle of all religion — the certainty of an abiding 
power and love at the heart of things. 

I wonder if the busy citizens of Liverpool at all knew what sort 
of man they had among them, in the picturesque old figure, of 
somewhat slow and deliberate speech, and antique gentle manners, 
whose blameless life passed in their midst. 

Others went before him in the race of scientific discovery ; the old 
school of naturalists, to which he belonged, flourished and became 
extinct before his eyes, and the modern biologist dominates the 
scene; but amid all the changes of thought he preserved a serene 
and dignified, a considerate and courteous demeanour; hopeful and 
reverent always, living a simple Nature-loving humanity-helping 
life, keeping his soul unspotted from the world and his spirit young 
and guileless as a child's, — surely a man of whom Liverpool would 
have been proud if it could have known and realised him better. 

This is a very touching and a very exact account — the 
more touching because of its exactness, and because of 
the striking impression made upon the writer of the 
monograph by the tendency to mysticism which was so 
conspicuous a feature of Mr. Higgins's mind. Things and 
conceptions which were indifferent to others were of the 
first and most possessing importance to him ; and at the 
bidding of the first speculator he passed into a mystical 
frame as another man would have passed by to the other 
side. To some his mysticism appeared confusion of mind. 
It never was confusion. If one had time it was interesting 
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to peer into and gain the clear sense of his meaning, 
which he never lost. But I will own that one seldom had 
time except for the simpler and clearer, which were 
usually the best, of his inspirations. His own Sermons 
Broad and Short were full of these. On the title-page of 
one series was this fine expression of his purpose : "Dedi- 
cated to the promotion of a spirit, towards the Eternal, 
less confident and more confiding; to the end that 'we 
should serve in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of 
the letter* (Eom. vii, 6)." Never was a noble text more 
grandly used. And, for the most part, Henry Hugh 
Higgins lived the life thus perfectly sketched in a terse 
ideal. If he did not wholly live it — and upon this I only 
offer an opinion, which is likely enough to be individual 
and wrong — it was because even he advanced in dogma to 
over-confidence. He had the best excuse, for it was in 
" more confiding" that he became more " confident ; " but 
it was a fault from his true point of view. 

He became possessed with one or two ideas —Evolution 
and Heredity in especial. They coloured, nay they made, 
the fabric of most of his thought and conversation. But 
there were certain previous questions which he had 
decided, and which never let him come to a hard and 
revolting conclusion about nature. It was almost a con- 
stitutional impossibility for him to realise sin, and though 
in cases of individual suffering he was the most sympa- 
thetic of men, the indomitable happiness of his mind, 
and the ease and certainty with which he found honey in 
all the facts of nature, raised him triumphantly, but as 
some of us thought non-rationally, above the difficulties 
which most men feel in the pain and loss and conflict by 
which the universe is pervaded. He scarcely seemed to 
need — he was strangely independent of — even that per- 
suasion of the ultimate working out of a general condition 
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of good by which some men are reconciled; and as to 
those whom even this does not conciliate to the existing 
dispensation he could not even get on the same level of 
speculation with them. They talked and groaned. He 
talked and smiled. They did not understand each other. 
He could never understand anyone who could not under- 
stand nature to be as kindly and gracious throughout as 
he was. 

This was a very winning, but it was not a scientific 
trait. It was akin to a ready enthusiasm and partisanship 
which led Mr. Higgins to glorify among his friends authors 
to whom it was not easy to concede the importance which 
he assigned to them. There are, especially in the United 
States, writers, some of true eminence and some not, who 
in the most confident manner think out a priori or a 
posteriori — it does not much matter which — the problems 
of being. Their wishes are, as a rule, the progenitors of 
their thoughts. Some of them are scientific on the whole, 
but give way to the imagination at points. Others are 
empirical altogether. With our dear friend, towards whom 
these writers .floated by natural attraction, it was enough 
if they reached from premises of heredity the pious and 
agreeable conclusions which were his by instinct. They 
became endowed in his mind with surprising importance. 
It was not his fault if they did not soar into general 
acceptance and fame. 

For a man of such wide and ready sympathies, Mr. 
Higgins was probably less distinguished than might have 
been expected by strong literary preferences or approvals. 
He valued writings mainly according to the support they 
gave to his views of natural religion, and to the effect 
with which they were likely to popularise those views, 
When he lit upon anything of this description, it became 
to him for the time the most important bit of print in the 
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world. He walked about with it in his pockelj, He pressed 
it upon the attention of his friends. He seemed to antici- 
pate from it a revolution in public opinion. Some who 
hear me will remember how remarkably this was illus- 
trated for a time in such instances as that of a sermon by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, in which, I think, a Jew and a 
Greek were supposed to meet in Alexandria in the first 
century, and talk out the topic of Christianity according 
to the lights which the preacher thought must have then 
prevailed. There was nothing in it very new for those 
who had studied historically the probabilities of Christian 
origins ; but the dramatic and dialectic force of Mr. 
Brooke's revivification of the past had awakened Mr. 
Higgins's not very active historic sense, and he was 
carried away with the idea that this true picture of 
religious minds in the first century, when Christianity was 
in the making, would, if it could only be seen by people 
enough, bring a large proportion of English-speaking 
mankind to his own condition of enlightenment. 

I have said that his historic sense was not active. 
This used to surprise one, because a ripe and natural his- 
toric sense would have helped him greatly in that work of 
conciliating bitter facts with sweet theories, which should 
have been a great part of his business if he had gone to 
work systematically. But so it was. For instance, to the 
end of his days, one of his horrors was the remorseless 
109th Psalm. One may admit that it is not a nice 
composition to be sung at Evening Service by a mixed 
congregation to a lively chant. But to a person with 
a historic sense it represents so large a proportion of what 
goes on, and goes on with a good conscience, so far as it is 
by volition in the government of the world, that it can 
easily be interpreted in such a manner as to express 
devout feelings of a particular cast. 
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The simplicity of this distinguished man in such 
matters was extremely loveable. I remember his coming 
to me once and taking from his purse or little pocket-book 
a quotation from Shakspeare. He had long desired to 
show it to me. It had quite upset him. How were we to 
think so highly of Shakspeare, if Shakspeare could write 
what he understood him to have written here? The 
passage was from the Winter's Tale, and is perhaps 
without exception the most philosophical that ever came 
from the great poet's pen. Polixenes is having a delightful 
conversation with Perdita about her garden. She says 
that there are certain flowers which she does not care 
to have, because she understands that some of their tint- 
ings are due to art in the grafting and the rearing rather 
than to "great creating nature. ,, Polixenes says there 
may be something of this kind, but why not ? 

Say there be; 
Yet nature is made better by no man, 
But nature makes that man : so, over that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race : this is an art 
Which does not mend nature, — change it rather; but 
The art itself is nature. 

What it was that had so enraged my venerable friend 
I cannot exactly remember. Probably it was a vague 
indignation at the suggestion that art could improve on 
Evolution. Now it would have been quite useless to say to 
him that Shakspeare could not be expected to anticipate 
Darwin and Wallace; but I had a better argument. I 
insisted that Shakspeare had anticipated Darwin and 
Wallace. I urged that there was no passage in any 
pre-nineteenth century poet or philosopher which so com- 
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pletely and grandly comprehended the whole doctrine of 
evolution; associating with "great creating nature" the 
human skill which equally with things physical is the 
growth of evolution ; and holding out to those who could 
draw inferences an infinite prospect of mental and spiritual 
change which will be progress, and progress by mental as 
well as physical evolution, as long as the world endures. I 
shall never forget the bright, beaming countenance with 
which Mr. Higgins made it up with Shakspeare and 
restored to his purse, as to a place of honour, the extract 
which had been confined there as in a coal-hole of 
disgrace. 

I might mention, as another example of what I hold to 
have been the most distinctive characteristic of his 
mind — this strong generous antagonism, in the absence 
of any historic allowance, and with no toleration even for 
differing statement of the same truth — the fierce hostility 
which was excited in him by much of the theology of 
S. Paul, as popularly apprehended — and perhaps I need 
not in honesty make that qualification. In many dis- 
cussions with our late friend, efforts were made by those 
who had a feeling of the necessities for which the evan- 
gelical system was a provision, to convince him that there 
were senses in which even S. Paul's most dogmatic and (so 
to speak) Calvinistic declarations and expansions of Christ- 
ianity had correspondences with requirements of the 
spiritual nature. He gave in with candour. I know not 
whether he returned to, or indeed whether he ever 
departed from, his anti-Pauline standpoint. 

If I do not seem too critical and even censorious in 
these rather searching remarks, I will continue them into 
one other theme. I mean his embracement late in life — 
quite late in life — of the theory which he called " altruistic 
worship." Notice has been taken of the fact that he 
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never forsook the performance of the ritual of the Church. 
I am glad it was so. If men are to leave the Church the 
moment they are more enlightened than other members of 
it, the result will soon be that the Church will consist of 
all the dull and unread persons in the country, and of 
no one else; and as discovery after discovery is made, 
more and more even of the dull and the unread will get to 
disbelieve what the wise and cultured have left the Church 
rather than profess to hold, and will look back with regret 
at the unnecessary loss of men who at the time they 
seceded were not more heretic than they themselves have 
come to be. 

Mr. Higgins, however, though he continued to do 
clerical duty, had little of Professor Jowett's and Dean 
Stanley's accommodating philosophy. Unquestionably, 
throughout a great part of his life he winced at the 
phraseology and dogma enjoyed by the people with a 
quivering pain which could only be felt by a man who held 
his opinions without any softening modification of his- 
torical and philosophical sympathy with the common 
mind. This probably never came to him. But there did 
come to him a sense of the necessity of getting rid of the 
distaste and revolt which had attended his self-denying 
ministrations. Try to imagine, with your knowledge of 
his kind and tremulous nature, the sort of pangs which 
he experienced Sunday after Sunday in conducting services 
for children and others for which he received nothing, and 
which only such a generous untiring self-sacrificer as he 
would have undertaken, and which had to consist of 
prayers and hymns the doctrines of which were horribly 
repugnant to him. 

All through his life his work and thought had been for 
others. Altruism — not as a fanaticism or conundrum, 
but as a practical and spontaneous habit of life — irradiates 
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his broad short sermons : what is better, it was constantly 
embodied in his conduct. At last he began to think it out 
to the full, and to follow it whither it should lead him. 
In one of his delightful discourses he brings Natural 
Theology out of music : 

I think there is a feeling of helpfulness, of helping and being 
helped, that has much to do with it. And I think this the more 
because when a great multitude of people, untrained, sing together, 
the music is not very perfect. Some are disposed to be flat, others 
the reverse, and some, it may be, are a little out of time. No matter, 
it all gets mixed up together into a grand volume of sound: and 
there is withal a fellow-feeling that is thoroughly healthy as well as 
grateful, and if any musical critic wants to know how powerful is 
this musical charity in covering a multitude of musical sins, let him 
go into a barn alone and chant the Te Deum. He will have no 
discords to offend his ear : no, nor any helpful feeling to warm his 
heart. 

It was thus that altruism in religion began to work in 
him towards a positive system of deliberate concurrence 
for the sake of others in worship which in order to give 
them satisfaction, in fact, in order to be worship for them, 
must be couched in theological phraseology which the 
enlightened cannot accept. It is well worth your while to 
turn back to our lamented friend's address as President on 
u What is Eeligion? " the design of which was stated to be 
" to show that in the presence of the sceptical movement 
now in progress, it is not good to substitute Ethics for 
Theology — as advocated by the earlier Positivists and the 
author of ' The Service of Man ' — but to accept, from the 
life and personal teachings of the Founder of Christianity, 
a faith in entire harmony with His Spirit, and with the 
newly acquired knowledge we possess of Nature." You may 
remember with what an apostolic fervour he propounded 
what he called the doctrine of the " Spirit of Alliance," by 
which he meant doing everything for others and with 
others, and then with what subtlety and boldness he 
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advanced the theory of worshipping with others for others 
as a Christian duty irrespective of dogmatic concurrence. 

How eagerly he welcomed any sort of adhesion to the 
view which had brought him a peace and comfort which 
he thought philosophical as well as Christian I well 
remember. To urge demurs would be to intrude on 
sacred ground. All I said to him in reply to his warm- 
hearted acceptance of my sympathy was that if we 
cultivated a liberal sense of Church History, and an 
appreciation of the human mind and of human beings' 
total Spiritual necessities we should find in almost every 
line of the common liturgy and hymnology of a great 
Christian Church quite as much for ourselves to express in 
devotion as to express for others, and that the least 
educated, in their most ordinary prayer and praise, will be 
worshipping quite as much — with certain interpretations — 
for us as for themselves. 

My apology for saying so much about this is that 
nothing more fully or honouringly brings out alike the 
expansive beauties and the essential limitations of Mr. 
Higgins's character. 

The nature which rejoiced weekly in Mr. Best's recitals 
and described Bidston Hill in a composition which should 
become a classic found its expression not only in the life 
of happy self-denial which we have described but in 
writings which have never received a tithe of the attention 
which is their due. 

I shall best conclude with a few choice extracts in 
which the spirit of our dear friend is monumentally 
embalmed : 

"We are saved by hope." The marvel is — our special capacity 
for being saved by hope. It is not what we possess but what we are 
striving for that exercises such potent influence over our lives and 
conduct. If our aim be worthy and upright there is not a good 
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quality in our souls but it is new created and governed by the good 
hope. 

It cannot be needful to explain what that is in the hfe and heart 
of man which corresponds with the replacement of the thorn and the 
briar by the evergreen fir tree and the sweet myrtle tree. Modern 
thought has certainly a wondrous range in the material universe. 
But no multiplication of worlds, so far as they are known to science, 
whether orbs or atoms, is so exalted a work as the purification of that 
intelligent spirit of man which transcends the observation of the 
senses. What are density and volume and velocity, compared with 
love and reason and truth ? A molecule or a planet cannot be like 
God. But a clean heart and a right spirit can. 

A stone has no sorrow, nor has a tree. If a bird has sorrow it is 
because it has known the joy of its nest and of its brood, and the 
song of its mate. The bough never knew the sorrow of bereave- 
ment, but oh ! the blindness of declaring the bough happier therefore 
than the bird. Every sorrow tells of a lost joy, but not all joys are 
lost. So the joys of life must exceed the sorrows. Nor should 
sorrow be mistaken for melancholy, which is only a name for a mood 
inclining sickly minds to see cause for sorrow everywhere, and to 
taste only waters of Marah in the Sowings from every fountain. 
For sorrow is honourably met with from without, in the vicissitudes 
of life, as the winds and the rollers beat upon the ship which the 
mariner, nevertheless, keeps on the course towards the haven where 
he would be. But melancholy disturbs the reckoning from within, 
prejudicing the senses so that they convey only wrong impressions. 
"Wherefore let no false aesthetic gilding hide the inner corruption 
of "loathed" melancholy, never a child, never young, but sprung 
conspicuously and deeply draped from the brain of some would-be 
divinity. 

A truer philosophy was never enshrined in choicer 
English diction. The muses of Literature and of Wisdom 
are indeed united in the achievements of our departed 
friend, He belonged to Life. Let us see to it that for us 
he shall always live. We may know his voice now and 
always in many of the best and most fruitful of our 
thoughts. 



E 
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The following valued communication was received from 
the President of the Society too late to be incorporated in 
the paper : — 

82 Philbeach Gardens, South Kensington, S.W., 

Oct 29, 1893. 

My dear Sir Edward, — I must write to express my sincere regret 
at my inability to attend to-morrow's meeting of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society. There is no other meeting in the session 
which it would have caused me the same disappointment to miss ; 
but the claims that detain me elsewhere are peremptory, and I must 
lose the gratification of paying my tribute, and the far greater grati- 
fication of hearing your own, to the memory of the friend we have 
lost. 

In thinking of his death, I feel that in some respects the most 
interesting figure of all, who have devoted themselves to the further- 
ance of our civil life, has been taken from us — the most gentle and 
picturesque, and worthy to be reverenced. But his thought of 
service was always so unassuming, so cheerful, so disinterested, that 
the worth and completeness of it almost escaped attention. To 
meet men free from personal and coarser forms of selfishness is not 
uncommon ; but there are few indeed who for their cause, or their 
party, or their creed, can be quite fair and quite disinterested. Mr. 
Higgins was one of them. I do not think I ever knew anyone, who 
to so much devotion and enthusiasm added as sensitive and watchful 
an anxiety never to exaggerate a merit or overpress a claim of the 
interest, or the department, or even the argument, which he was 
championing. This added a peculiar and refining grace to a nature 
which even without it was singularly spontaneous, fresh, and love- 
able. And it kept him, even in old age, and amid infirmities of age, 
still young ; for the secret of youth is in receptivity. No opening of 
new truth was so unfamiliar or so unlikely, that he would ever refuse 
it the courtesy of the single eye and the open mind. Perhaps, as he 
once wrote me, it might be a new coming of Jesus out of Nazareth. 
The teacher to whom he owned most frequent sense of obliga- 
tion was James Hint on. From him, in whole or in part, he gained 
his guiding altruism, his conviction of a larger life in nature, his 
optimism founded in the faith that that essential life was love, his 
fearless universal charity of thought, his courage of desire ' to love 
life into dead souls.' To him nature was all of it, in every part, a 
live manifestation of love, however our organs of understanding may 
reflect into it shadows of their own deadness and imperfection. And 
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he wondered and was often saddened that other men could not see 
it with his eyes. * For myself ' (he once wrote to me) * I think that 
we are so far gone from the right apprehension of our relation to 
God, that I know not from what quarter to look for the message of 
recovery. I should fain have hoped from the sweet mono-linguistic 
teachings of Nature. Yet everyone opposes such a hope — Poets, 
Artists, Scientists, Philosophers, Divines 1 It must he that the 
fulness of time has not yet come.' So to the last he learned and 
hoped and laboured on, welcoming each new-found truth, prizing 
each opportunity of helpfulness, and finding in sure intuitions of 
affection and belief a stay against discouragements and fear. 

Would that the memory of him could live on, ^nd wake lasting 
echoes in the lives of his fellow-citizens ! 

Yours sincerely, 

G. H. BENDALL. 
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A TRANSLATION OF 

THE SAGA OF FEITHIOF THE FEARLESS. 

By Ebv. JOHN SEPHTON, M.A. 

The Saga begins with saying that King Beli ruled over 
the people of Sogn. He had three children, a son named 
Helgi, another named Halfdan, and a daughter named 
Ingibiorg, who was a beautiful woman, prudent of under- 
standing, and the foremost of the royal children. West of 
the Sognfiord was a low-lying shore, whereon was situate a 
large homestead called Baldershay, including a fine temple 
surrounded by a tall wooden fence. This temple was a 
sanctuary, and contained many gods, of whom Balder was 
the most highly honoured; and so zealous were the 
heathen in their respect for the place, that no injury was 
allowed to be inflicted there, either on cattle or men, 
and purity of conduct was binding on both men and 
women within its precints. Syrstrand was the name of 
the district over which King Beli ruled ; and on the other 
side of the frith there was a homestead called Framness, 
where lived a man named Thorstein Wickingson, whose 
house was right opposite the king's residence. Thorstein 
and his wife had a son named Frithiof, the tallest and 
strongest of men, who from his childhood excelled all 
other youths in manly exercises. He was called Frithiof 
the Fearless, and was much beloved, and enjoyed every 
one's good wishes. 

When King Beli's wife died her children were but 
young, and a prosperous yeoman of Sogn, by name 
Hilding, begged that he might have the king's daughter as 
his foster-child. She was brought up under his care and 
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devoted attention, and was known as Ingibiorg the Fair. 
Prithiof, likewise, was brought up by the yeoman Hilding, 
so that he and the king's daughter were foster-brother and 
sister, and they far surpassed other children in every 
excellence. When King Beli grew old his resources began 
rapidly to diminish. The third part of his kingdom 
was under the rule of Thorstein, and this portion was 
the source of his greatest strength. Every third year 
Thorstein made a great and costly feast to entertain the 
king; other two years the king entertained Thorstein. 
Beli's son, Helgi, soon distinguished himself by his attach- 
ment to the heathen worship, but neither he nor his 
brother Halfdan was popular. 

Thorstein owned a ship called Ellidi, which carried 
fifteen oars on each side. It was strongly built like an 
ocean-sailing ship, having the prow and the stern curved 
and the sides adorned with iron. Frithiof was so strong, 
that when seated in the bow of the Ellidi he could row 
with two oars, each of which was thirteen ells long, while 
each of the other oars needed two men to ply it. Of all 
the young men of the time Frithiof was esteemed the 
pick, and was greatly envied by the king's sons because he 
was more highly praised than they. King Beli now fell 
ill, and when his sickness grew worse summoned his sons 
to his bedside, and thus spake to them: — "This illness 
will end in my death. One thing I entreat of you : stick 
close to my old friends, friends of long-standing. Without 
the aid of Thorstein and Frithiof, father and son, you will 
lack both strength and counsel. And raise a cairn over • 
me when I die." After giving this charge Beli breathed 
his last. Then Thorstein fell ill, and calling Frithiof, said 
to him, " My son, one thing I entreat of you : let your 
will be subject to the king's sons, for such submission is 
due to their rank, though I feel that in any difference 
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with them you will have right on your side. Place my 
cairn opposite that of King Beli, on this side of the frith, 
down by the sea ; it will be easy for us to call out across 
the frith and tell one another the tidings. ,, Shortly after* 
wards Thorstein died, and was buried in a cairn according 
to the directions he had given. Frithiof succeeded to his 
landed estates and personal property ; his -most valuable 
treasure was the ship Ellidi, and next to it a gold bracelet, 
not surpassed in value by any other in Norway. Two 
foster-brothers he had, Biorn and Asmund, both tall men 
and strong; of Biorn he had the highest opinion, Asmund 
waited on them both. 

2. The fame of Frithiof now became more and more 
widely extended as he proved his courage in all kinds of 
dangers. His style of living, too, was grand, so that he 
was considered no less honourable than the king's sons, if 
their royal title be not reckoned. They were therefore 
cold towards him and hostile, being displeased that he was 
thought the greater man ; they suspected, too, that their 
sister Ingibiorg and he had a great liking for each other. 
The time came when the kings paid a royal visit to 
Frithiof at Framness, and were entertained in the usual 
manner, Frithiofs hospitality surpassing all that was 
experienced elsewhere. Ingibiorg was present, and had 
a long conversation with Frithiof, in which she referred 
to the beauty of his gold bracelet. After their visit the 
kings returned home, and their envy of Frithiof increased 
more and more. Shortly afterwards a deep melancholy 
took possession of Frithiof, of which his foster-brother 
Biorn inquired the cause. "My affection urges me," he 
answered, " to ask Ingibiorg in marriage, and though my 
rank is not equal to that of her brothers, I am of no less 
importance than they/' "By all means," said Biorn. 
Frithiof, therefore, taking some of his followers with him, 
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went to see the kings. He found the two brothers seated 
on a cairn, and after greeting them cheerfully, broached 
the subject of his wooing, and asked in marriage their 
sister Ingibiorg, Beli's daughter. To this they replied 
" To give our sister to a man without a title, as you 
request, is a most unwise proceeding, and we absolutely 
refuse to do so. ,, "My business then," said Frithiof, " is 
soon over. Yet it will have one result. Hereafter I shall 
afford you no help whatever may be your need." " We 
don't in the least care about that," said they. Frithiof 
then went home, and all his cheerfulness returned. 

3. There was a king whose name was Eing ; he ruled 
over Eingarick, which is in Norway also. He was a great 
and noble king, and at the time of which we speak, well 
on in years. Speaking to his men, he said: — "I have 
been told that the sons of King Beli have broken off their 
friendship with Frithiof, most renowned of men. I will 
make them an offer by my messengers, either to submit 
and pay me tribute, or to encounter a hostile force which I 
shall lead against them. They will be an easy conquest, 
for they have neither force nor sagacity to resist me, and 
yet in my old age I shall win great glory by overcoming 
them." So the messengers of King Eing went forth, and 
having found the brothers Helgi and Halfdan in Sogn, 
thus spoke: — "King Eing sends you two a message com- 
manding you to pay him tribute, or he will come and lay 
waste your realm." And they answered, "We will not 
learn in youth a lesson which we can't practice in old age, 
the disgraceful lesson of being subject to him. We must 
collect against him what force we can." This they did, 
and when their force seemed to them but small, they sent 
to Frithiof his foster-father Hilding, with a request that 
he would bring aid to them. When Hilding entered 
the hall at Framness, he found Frithiof seated, playing 
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at chess, and said to him: — "Our kings send their 
greeting to you, and desire your aid in battle against King 
King, who is invading their realm with tyranny and 
injustice." Frithiof answered never a word, but thus 
spake to Biorn, his opponent in the game : — " Mind the 
empty square, foster-brother ! If you pay no heed to it I 
shall attack that red piece to see how it is protected." 
Then Hilding once more addressed him : — " King Helgi 
bade me tell you Frithiof, that you must join them on 
this expedition, otherwise they threaten you with harsh 
measures when they come back." And Biorn spoke : — 
"You have a choice of moves there, foster-brother; two 
ways of playing." "My first move will be an attack on 
the king," said Frithiof ; "no doubt which of the two 
moves I shall choose." No other reply to his message 
did Hilding receive ; he returned, therefore, to the kings 
in all haste, and told them of Frithiofs answers ; and 
they asked him what interpretation he placed on them. 
"When he spoke of the open square," said Hilding, "his 
intention was to delay joining this expedition with you; 
and when he spoke of attacking the red piece, he alluded 
to Ingibiorg, your sister ; therefore look you well after her. 
When I threatened him with harsh measures on your part, 
Biorn spoke of a choice of moves. And when Frithiof 
talked of a first attack on the king, he referred to King 
Bing." The two kings therefore made their preparations ; 
but first they removed Ingibiorg, with eight attendants, to 
Baldershay, saying that Frithiof would not be so bold as 
to visit her at a spot where no man dares injure another. 
Then sailing south to Jadar they encountered King Bing 
in Soknar Sound. He was in a state of violent anger 
against the two brothers, because of their declaration that 
they felt it a great disgrace to fight against an old man, 
one who could not even mount his horse without help. 
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4. As soon as the kings were gone, Frithiof put on his 
robes of state, and fine gold bracelet, and, accompanied by 
his foster-brother, went down to the phore and launched 
Ellidi. "Where are you going now, foster-brother?" said 
Biorn. "To Baldershay," said Frithiof, "to enjoy our- 
selves with Ingibiorg. ,, " The gods forbid that we should 
rouse their anger," answered Biorn. " We must run the 
risk," said Frithiof, "for I rate the favour of Ingibiorg 
higher than the wrath of Balder." Over the frith they 
rowed, nine in number; and, going up to Baldershay, 
entered the bower of Ingibiorg. She was seated with her 
eight maidens, and the bower was all hung with costly 
velvet and precious stuffs, As they entered, Ingibiorg 
rose up and said, "Why are you so bold, Frithiof, as to 
come here against my brothers' leave, rousing the gods 
to anger against you?" "Whatever be the result," said 
Frithiof, " I think more of your love than the gods' 
anger." "You shall be welcome here," said Ingibiorg, 
"and all your men likewise;" and then she made room 
for him at her side, and drank to him in the best of wine. 
As thus they sat and enjoyed themselves, Ingibiorg noticed 
the fine bracelet on his arm, and asked where he got the 
jewel. Frithiof replied that he had inherited it from his 
father. She praised it highly, and Frithiof said, " I will 
give it you, if you promise never to part with-it, but to 
send it me back if you don't want it." Thereupon they 
plighted their troth to each other, and exchanged brace- 
lets in sign of their pledges. Many evenings did Frithiof 
pass at Baldershay, crossing the frith to enjoy the society 
of Ingibiorg every day. 

5. We must now speak of the kings and their 
encounter with King Ring. He had much the larger 
force ; they therefore opened negotiations, and sought for 
peace, so that no battle might be fought. King Bing was 
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willing to grant peace, on condition that the Kings would 
submit to him, and give him in marriage their sister, the 
fair Ingibiorg, and dower her with a third of their 
property. To these terms they consented, seeing the 
overwhelming force against them. Peace was confirmed, 
and the marriage arranged to take place in Sogn, when 
King King should come for his affianced bride. The 
brothers now returned home, heavily displeased. "When 
Frithiof was expecting their return, he spoke to the 
King's daughter and said, "Your entertainment has been 
hearty and hospitable, and the good man Balder has left 
us in peace. As soon as you hear of the kings' return, 
spread some light coloured sheets on the roof of the Discs' 
temple, the highest building in the enclosure, and we shall 
see them from our homestead." On which the king's 
daughter replied, " You have behaved as friends, and not 
as others would have done. As friends we shall certainly 
welcome you whenever you come again." Frithiof now 
returned home. The next morning, early, he went out 
of the house, and as he came in again, he recited : — 

"Heroes, sharers of my joys, we go not to the beach, 
No happy time awaits us, the sheets are laid to bleach." 

And behold, when they went out, the Dises' temple was all 
covered with bleached linen. " The kings have returned 
home," said Biorn, "We shall have but a short spell of 
rest here ; I think we had better get our men together." 
His advice was followed, and a large force was collected 
to the spot. The two kings were soon informed of Fri- 
thiof's doings, and of the strength of his force. Where- 
upon King Helgi said, " It seems very strange to me that 
Balder must endure the shame that has been done to him. 
We will send to Frithiof, and see if he wishes to be 
reconciled with us or not; if not, we must outlaw him, 
for we have not the force now to fight against him." 
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Frithiof 's foster-father, Hilding, carried the kings' mes- 
sage, and he was accompanied by friends of Frithiof. 
" The kings demand redress from you, Frithiof," he said, 
"and they bid you sail to the Orkneys and claim the 
tribute from the islands which has not been paid since the 
death of Beli. They require money, as they are about 
to give away their sister Ingibiorg in marriage, and a 
large dowry with her. ,, "There is one bond only," 
answered Frithiof, " which binds us to peace with them, 
the respect we pay to our dead fathers. These two 
brothers will keep no faith with us. I must stipulate, 
however, that all our property remain uninjured in my 
absence.' ' A promise to that effect was given him, con- 
firmed by oath. Frithiof now made ready for his voyage, 
and chose his comrades, seventeen in number, for their 
valour and helpfulness. Before starting they asked if he 
would not first visit King Helgi, become reconciled to 
him, and deprecate the wrath of Balder. " I make a 
solemn vow," answered Frithiof, " that I will not ask 
peace of King Helgi ; " and going on board the Ellidi, 
they sailed seawards along the frith of Sogn. As soon as 
Frithiof had gone, King Halfdan spoke to his brother 
Helgi, and said, " We shall rule more firmly if we make 
Frithiof pay for his misdeeds. Let us burn his home- 
stead, and raise a storm about him, so that he and his 
men may come to no good." And Helgi agreed that his 
conduct deserved such recompense. They therefore burnt 
the homestead at Framness down to the ground, after 
robbing it of all it contained. They next sent for two 
witches, Heidi and Hamglom, and gave them money that 
they might raise such a fierce storm around Frithiof and 
his men that all would perish at sea. The witches per- 
formed their incantations, and seated on a lofty scaffold, 
chanted their spells and charms. 
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6. On reaching the mouth of the frith of Sogn, 
Frithiof encountered a great storm and fierce gale with 
waves mountain high ; but the ship bore up splendidly, as 
she was a swift sailer, possessing fine seagoing qualities. 
And Frithiof recited a verse : — 

" My well-tarred ship I launched at Sogn on distant sea to roam, 
And left the ladies quaffing mead by Balder's sacred dome; 
Though stormy winds arise, and our ship begins to nil, 
May brightest sunshine never fail the maids that love us still." 

"I think it would be well," said Biorn, "if you had 
something else to do than make verses on the maids at 
Baldershay." "I should not even then cease to sing of 
them," said Frithiof. The violence of the gale now drove 
the ship northwards into the straits near the Solund 
Islands. Then Frithiof recited : — 

"The ocean swells, clouds fill the skies, 
By witches' spells the billows rise; 
No more I'll strive 'gainst forceful sea, 
The Solund Isles will shelter me." 

They drove the ship, therefore, under the lee of the 
Solund Isles, intending to abide there, but as the storm 
abated immediately, they changed their minds, and left 
the islands. Meeting now with a favourable wind, they 
began to look for a prosperous journey. Again the wind 
freshened, and Frithiof recited : — 

" My oars at Framness Point I plied, 
Fair Ingibiorg to see ; 
With swelling sail my ship now leaps 
Deer-like, bounding free." 

When the breeze had driven them well on in their course, 
the sea began once more to grow terribly rough, and a 
great gale burst over them, with a fierce snowstorm, so 
that the one end of the ship could not be seen from the 
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other. And now she began to fill, and the pumps were 
kept at work unceasingly. Then Frithiof recited : — 

"With darkness all around them, tossed on the raging wave, 
Where, roused by witches' spells, enchanted tempests rave, 
Eighteen brave men and bold, Ellicti's famous crew, 
Toil hard to clear the ship, no Solund Isles in view." 

Then Biorn said, " Whoever travels much must meet with 
hardships." " True, foster-brother," said Frithiof, and 
again recited a verse : — 

"The surging waves rise high, by Helgi's royal power, 
And times are not as when we kissed the maids in bower; 
The king his sister ne'er will give, with me to mate, 
Would that my fortune matched the maiden's high estate I " 

" Mayhap," said Biorn, " she will think better of you in 
the future ; your present work is well able to show what 
there is in a man." " 'Tis indeed a time," answered 
Frithiof, " to test a good crew, but we should be more 
cheerful if we were in Baldershay." Then they en- 
couraged one another to behave right manfully, for they 
were a doughty crew, all together, and the ship as tight 
as ever was seen in Northern lands. Then Frithiof 
recited : — 

"With darkness all around, now Western Ocean's bed 
Seems as 'twere all with glowing embers spread ; 
The billows raised on high, like lofty howe, 
Bury beneath the waves ElUdi's prow." 

As great seas dashed over her, and every man toiled at the 
pumps, Frithiof again recited : — 

"The maid drinks oft to me, but she will sigh 
When 'neath the boisterous waves I sink and die, 
Yea, she will weep, East by the seabirds' home, 
Where the linen lay to bleach on Balder's dome." 

" Do you suppose," asked Biorn, " that the maids of Sogn 
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will shed many tears for you ? " "I think so, certainly," 
said Frithiof. Then the waves beat against the ship, and 
sheets on sheets of water fell into her; but the vessel 
was stout, and the crew were valiant, so that she withstood 
the violence of the storm. Then Biorn recited a verse : — 

" 'Tig true. The times are not as when a bride 
Doth drink your health, and bid you to her side ; 
My eyes are steeped in brine, my eyelids smart, 
My lusty arms e'en fail to do their part." 

" Though your arms are tired," said Asmund, " we don't 
care; for you showed us no pity when our eyes were 
heavy, and you rose early in the morning to visit Balders- 
hay in days gone by." " Why don't you recite something, 
Asmund?" asked Frithiof. "I will not keep silent, 
answered Asmund, and then recited this verse : — 

"When the sea dashed o'er the ship, 

Around the mast we stood, 
And laboured hard, we eight, 

In baling out the flood. 
'Twas pleasanter to wait upon 

The ladies in their bower, 
Than thus to pump Ellidi clear 

In such a billowy shower." 

" You rate your work high, though not higher than 
it deserves ; " said Frithiof with a laugh, " but you showed 
your thrallish bringing up when you spoke in your verse 
of waiting on the ladies at their meals." And now the 
storm increased afresh, while the foaming billows, white 
as drifted snow, which broke upon the ship on all sides, 
seemed to the crew more like huge peaks and crags than 
waves. Then Frithiof recited : — 

" At Baldershay, by the maiden's side, 
On a cushion I sat, my wit I tried ; 
But now I shall lie on Ocean's bed 
And Ingibiorg another will wed." 
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"You express great apprehension, foster-brother," said 
Biorn, "in your words, yea fear, even; a sad thing in a 
brave fellow." "I feel neither despair nor apprehension," 
answered Frithiof, "though I sing of the voyages we 
made for pleasure ; sometimes we speak of things oftener 
than we need ; but most men would regard death as more 
likely to be their fate, than life, if they were in our posi- 
tion. But I will recite you another verse : — 

When bracelets we exchanged in sign of love, 
Good luck was mine, but ill-luck now I reap. 

To me, not you, did Ingibiorg's eight maids 
With longing look, while Balder was asleep." 

" Be happy, foster-brother," said Biorn, " in the good 
fortune which befel you." At this point a great sea dashed 
over the ship, snapping both sheet and tack, crushing in 
the bulwarks, and washing overboard four men, who all 
perished. Then Frithiof recited : — 

" A billow has snapped our sail-ropes twain, 
Four men have sunk in the fathomless main," 

"It seems to me," said Frithiof, "as if some of us are 
about to make a journey to Ban. We shall not be thought 
honourable messengers on our arrival, if we are not 
bravely furnished. Every man, I think, ought to have 
a piece of gold on him." Thereupon he took the bracelet 
which Ingibiorg had given him, and cutting it in pieces, 
divided it among his men, reciting at the same time a 
verse : — 

" King Half dan's red-gold bracelet 

We'll into pieces break ; 
Ere Father Eager, wealthy god, 

Our lives, by force, doth take. 
Each guest who needs a lodging 

His gold may then display ; 
For Ban bids welcome to her halls 

Those who have gold to pay.' 
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Then Biorn said, " Our death is not to be looked upon 
as certain at this time, though it is not unlikely." The 
crew now noticed that the ship was making great progress 
in the water, but they knew not why; and there was 
darkness all around, so that they could not see from one 
end of her to the other, because of the driving spray from 
the hurricane, the bitter snowstorm and intense cold. 
Frithiof, therefore, climbed to the masthead, and when 
he came down said to his comrades, " I saw a most 
wonderful sight. There is a great whale lying in a ring 
all round the ship. I suspect we are near land, and the 
whale intends to hinder us from reaching it. King Helgi 
does not treat us in a friendly way, I think, for I see two 
women, no friendly messengers, on the whale's back, and 
to their vile witchcraft and spells we owe, doubtless, this 
hostile gale. However, we will try whether our luck or 
their witchcraft is the more powerful. You must steer 
straight at them and I will give these monsters a beat- 
ing." Then he sang a verse . — 

" Lo there in front are witches twain, 
By Helgi sent across the main ; 
Ellidi's prow the two shall slay 
As swift she glides upon her way." 

I must tell you that the Ellidi was a charmed ship and 
understood human speech. Then Biorn said, as he went 
to take the rudder, " All men may now see how those 
royal brothers keep faith with us." Frithiof seized a 
fork, and going forward to the prow, recited a verse : — 

" Ellidi, hail ! The wave o'er leap 
For witches ride upon the deep. 
Crush teeth and brow, jawbone and feet; 
To evil wight, such measure meet." 

Then he threw the fork at one of the witches, while the 

F 
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prow of Ellidi struck the other and broke her back ; the 
whale plunged into the sea and swam away, and the crew 
saw it no more. The storm began at once to abate, but 
the ship was damaged. Frithiof called out to the men, 
and bade them bale the water out, but Biorn said, " Such 
labour is useless." " Be on your guard against despair, 
foster-brother/ ' said Frithiof, " brave men have ever been 
known to strive manfully while strength lasted, whatever 
the issue may be ; " and he then recited a verse : — 

" Be glad, brave men, right cheerful be, 
And fear no longer death to see ; 
By happy dreams my hopes are fed, 
Ingibiorg I yet shall wed." 

They worked away, therefore, at the pumps ; but as they 
came close to land they were faced by a gust of wind and 
rain. Then Frithiof took the two bow oars and plied 
them vigorously. As the storm cleared off they found 
themselves by Evie Sound, where they came to land. The 
crew were much exhausted, but Frithiof fearlessly carried 
eight men to shore through the tide, while Biorn carried 
two, and Asmund one. Then sang Frithiof : — 

" Through driving storm and tide I bore 
My breathless men to warmth on shore; 
My ship to land I've brought at length, 
Though hard is strife 'gainst ocean's strength." 

7. Earl Angantyr was at Evie when Frithiof and his 
men reached land. It was his custom, whenever he sat 
drinking, to have a man seated by the louvre with his face 
to the wind, keeping watch from the banqueting hall. 
While at his post the watchman drank from a deer's horn, 
and when he had emptied one horn another was filled for 
him. As Frithiof approached land, the watchman, whose 
name was Hallward, recited a verse : — 
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" On Ellidi I see six men who bale, 
And seven who row in the heavy gale; 
The one at the bow bends over the oar, 
Like Frithiof the Fearless, bold evermore." 

And draining his horn, he flung it down through the 
louvre, saying to the woman who supplied him with 
drink : — 

" Take up the empty horn, that rolls upon the floor, 
Thou maid of graceful gait, and All it up once more. 
Men from my watch I see who now our aid demand, 
Full wearied with the storm, or e'er they reach the land." 

The Earl, hearing what Hallward recited, asked what 
tidings there were. " There are men come to our shores," 
said Hallward, "who are much exhausted. They seem 
fine fellows, and one of them is so stout that he is carry- 
ing the others to land." " Go and meet them," said the 
Earl, " and give them an honourable welcome, if they are 
Frithiof and his men. He is the son of my friend, the 
Baron Thorstein, and is famous for his manly accomplish- 
ments." There was a great Wicking present in the hall, 
by name Atli, who said, "I have been told that Frithiof 
made a solemn vow never to ask peace of any man. We'll 
put him to the test." Atli and his followers were ten in 
number, evil men and fierce, often seized with the wild 
fury of the bearsarks. Coming up to Frithiof, they made 
ready to fight, and Atli said, " You have got to meet us, 
Frithiof; eagles claw one another face to face, as the 
saying is ; yea, we expect you to make good your words 
and not begin talking of peace." Frithiof turned towards 
them and recited a verse : — 

44 You island folk, of timid mould, 
You'll cow not us, with language bold ; 
Your threatening ten alone I'll face, 
Before I stoop to ask for grace." 

At this moment Hallward came up and said, " The Earl 
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wishes me to bid you all welcome ; no one shall attempt 
to injure you." Frithiof replied that he would gladly 
accept the offered hospitality, both sides being honour- 
able in their conduct. Thereupon they went to visit the 
Earl, who welcomed Frithiof and all his men most 
heartily. They remained there during the winter, highly 
esteemed by the Earl, who often asked about their voyage. 
Biorn made answer in a couplet : — 

" For nine full days, 'midst soaking spray we stood 
In cheerful spirits baling out the flood." 

" King Helgi has well nigh laid you low," said the Earl. 
" Kings like him are badly disposed, being capable of no 
other conduct than to destroy men by means of witchcraft. 
I know what is your errand to me, Frithiof; you have been 
sent to collect tribute, and I have a short answer to your 
demand. King Helgi shall get no tribute from me. You, 
yourself, may have whatever money you wish, and may 
call it tribute if you like, or any other name that pleases 
you." Frithiof answered that he would accept the 
money. 

8. I must now tell you what happened in Norway 
while Frithiof was absent. The royal brothers caused 
Frithiof's homestead to be burnt to the ground. The two 
sisters, Heidi and Hamglom, as they were engaged in their 
incantations, fell down from the scaffold on which they 
were seated and both of them broke their backs. During 
the autumn King King came north to Sogn to celebrate 
his marriage with Ingibiorg, and the wedding banquet 
was a magnificent one. As King Eing was conversing 
with Ingibiorg, he asked her, " Whence came that fine 
bracelet on your arm?" and she said that it had been 
her father's. "That bracelet," said he, "is the gift of 
Frithiof ; take it off at once ; you will have no lack of 
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gold when you come to Alfham." Ingibiorg therefore left 
the bracelet with Helgi's wife, begging her to restore it to 
Frithiof on his return. Then King Eing went away home 
with his wife and loved her dearly. 

9. The following spring, Angantyr and Frithiof took 
leave of each other with much friendliness, and Frithiof 
sailed away from the Orkneys, accompanied by Hallward. 
As soon as he reached Norway he heard of the burning of 
his homestead, and coming in sight of Framness, he said, 
"My home has grown dark, and no friends were near to 
brighten it." And he recited a verse : — 

44 In days of old at Framness, in his noble hall, 
We feasted with my father, fearless comrades all ; 
But now its blackened timbers aloud from me demand 
Sharp vengeance on the princes for the work they've had in 
hand." 

Then he asked his men what plan they would advise him 
to take, and they bade him be his own judge. He said 
therefore that he would first of all pay over the tribute 
which he had brought. They then rowed over the frith to 
Syrstrand, where they learnt that the Kings were at 
Baldershay engaged in a sacrificial banquet to the Dises. 
Frithiof and Biorn therefore went up to Baldershay, 
having first bidden Hallward and Asmund to break up, 
meanwhile, all the boats, large and small, in the neigh- 
bourhood; which they did. Coming to the doors at 
Baldershay, Frithiof prepared to enter, and Biorn begged 
him to be cautious, if he wished to go in by himself. 
Frithiof, bidding Biorn stay outside and keep watch, 
recited a verse : — 

44 Into the house I'll enter alone, 
To meet the kings, help need I none; 
If by late eve I don't return, 
The Eoyal house you then must burn." 
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"Well said," answered Biorn. Frithiof then entered the 
Discs' hall. There were few persons inside ; the kings 
were then offering sacrifice to the Dises and sitting at the 
feast. There was a fire on the floor of the hall by which 
sat the kings' wives and their attendants, warming the 
images of the Gods, anointing and wiping them dry with 
towels. Frithiof, going before King Helgi, said to him, 
"You would like to have your tribute now," and raising 
the purse that contained the silver he flung it into his face, 
breaking two of his teeth. Helgi sunk down in his high- 
seat fainting, and Halfdan seized hold of him to prevent 
his falling into the fire. Then Frithiof recited a 
verse : — 

"With your front teeth 

Your tribute take ; 
Unless king! for more you ask; 

In that skin pouch 

Your silver find; 
To gather it has been our task." 

There were few persons in the fire-room, for a feast 
was going on elsewhere. As Frithiof walked back along the 
floor towards the entrance, he saw a beautiful bracelet on 
the arm of Helgi's wife, who was warming Balder at the 
fire. He seized it, but as it was firmly fixed on her arm, 
he dragged her with him along the floor, and Balder fell 
out of her hands into the fire ; and when Halfdan's wife 
caught hold of Helgi's wife, the image which she was 
warming also fell into the fire. As the two images had 
been rubbed with ointment, they blazed up; the rafters 
next, and then the whole building caught fire. Frithiof 
however, got the bracelet ; and when he came out Biorn 
enquired what had happened within. Frithiof held up 
the bracelet and recited a verse : — 
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"As Helgi on his high-seat sat, all ready for the blow, 
I flung the purse into his face, and laid him, swooning, low ; 
Then Balder fell into the fire as my bracelet I did claim, 
And speedily my bended feet did snatch me from the flame." 

Some who tell the story say that Frithiof hurled a 
blazing brand among the rafters, which set the temple all 
on fire ; reciting at the same time the couplet : — 

"Let us haste to the strand, in great deeds to engage, 
For throughout Baldershay the paly flames rage." 

and this being done, they went down to the sea. 

10. As soon as King Helgi recovered his senses, he 
ordered Frithiof to be pursued and slain, together with all 
his company. "He has forfeited his life" said he, "in that 
he has paid no respect to the sanctuary." The trumpet 
was then sounded, and when the body-guard assembled, 
lo ! the temple was on fire ; King Half dan and some of 
the men busied themselves thereat, while King Helgi 
pursued after Frithiof, who was now on board his ship, 
waiting for events. King Helgi and his company found 
all their ships damaged, and had to return home again. 
Some of their men, however, were slain. King Helgi was 
so angry that he became furious ; and bending his bow, 
placed an arrow in the string, intending to shoot Frithiof ; 
but he pulled the string with so much force that both ends 
of the bow snapped. Frithiof, aware of Helgi's intention, 
grasped his two oars on the Ellidi and pulled so vigor- 
ously that they both broke. Then he recited a verse : — 

"Young Ingibiorg in Baldershay I to kiss was fain; 
And now, my oars, like Helgi's bow, are broken both in 
twain. " 

Then a wind sprung up blowing from the east along 
the frith ; and they hoisted the sail. Frithiof now told his 
men that they must prepare for departure, as it was not 
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possible to stay there any longer. They therefore sailed 
out to sea along the frith of Sogn; and Frithiof recited 
a verse : — 

"When last we sailed from Sogn, 
The fire blazed up on high 

In our ancestral home. 
But Baldershay now burns, 
And an outlaw's lot will be 

Henceforth my doom." 

"What shall we do now?" asked Biorn of Frithiof 
and Frithiof answered, "I shall not stay in Norway; but 
make acquaintance with a warrior's life and go forth 
as a freebooter/' Then in the summer they plundered the 
islands and outlying rocks, acquiring in this way wealth 
and renown ; in the autumn they directed their course to 
the Orkneys, where they received a hearty welcome from 
Angantyr, and abode with him during the winter. As 
soon as Frithiof sailed from Norway the royal brothers 
summoned an Assembly, at which they made Frithiof an 
outlaw, depriving him of all his authority, and seizing his 
estates. King Halfdan settled in Framness, rebuilding the 
residence that had been burnt down. He and his brother 
restored likewise all the buildings at Baldershay, though a 
long time elapsed before the fire was put out. What 
chiefly affected Helgi was the total destruction of the 
images of the Gods ; and very heavy was the expense 
before Baldershay was completely restored to its former 
estate. King Helgi now abode in Syrstrand. 

11. Frithiof amassed much wealth and gained high 
esteem; wherever he went he slew evildoers and savage 
wickings, but yeomen and merchants he left in peace. 
The surname of Fearless was attached afresh to his name, 
the number of his followers, strong and able for war, 
greatly increased, so that he became very rich in moveable 
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property. When he had passed three years as a wicking, 
he sailed from the east and directed his ships to the Wick ; 
here he anchored, and said he would go on shore. "You," 
said he, to his men, " will pass the winter gathering 
plunder. I have begun to tire of the work, and will go to 
the Uplands and speak with King Eing ; after the winter, 
come again to me here, where I shall arrive on the first 
day of summer." "Your plan is not a wise one," said 
Biorn, " but you will have your own way. I should like 
us to sail north to Sogn, and slay the two kings Halfdan 
and Helgi." "There is no advantage in that course," 
answered Frithiof, "I prefer to visit King Eing and 
Ingibiorg." " I am not willing," said Biorn, " that you 
should venture yourself alone in his power, for Eing is 
high-born and sagacious, though somewhat advanced in 
years." Frithiof declared that he would persist in his 
plan; "You, Biorn," said he, "shall be captain of our 
force, meanwhile ; " and his will prevailed. In the 
autumn Frithiof made a journey to the Uplands, for 
he was curious to see what affection subsisted between 
King Eing and Ingibiorg. Before arriving there, he put 
on a long shaggy outer cloak, hid his face in a hood, and 
walked with a staff in each hand, making himself appear 
as old as he could. Meeting with herdsmen he walked in 
humble manner, and asked whence they came. "Our 
home," they answered, " is at Streituland, the king's 
residence." "Is Eing a great king?" asked the old man, 
"we should think you quite old enough," they said, "to 
know in what light is held all that King Eing does." The 
old man made answer that he had given more thought to 
salt-burning than to kings' lives. He then proceeded to 
the royal abode, and at close of day he entered the hall, 
looking very infirm ; and he took a place near the door, 
wearing the cowl of his cloak so as to hide his features. 
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King Eing then remarked to Ingibiorg, " A man has come 
here into the hall, much taller than others." "That is but 
trifling news," answered the queen. The king then spoke 
to the boy who stood near the table serving, "Go and 
enquire who is that man with the cowl, whence he comes, 
and of what kin he is." The boy hastened across the hall 
to the door, and said to the new comer: "what is your 
name, man ; where were you last night ; and who are your 
kindred ? " " Your questions come thick, boy," answered 
the man, " Can you keep the answers distinct if I tell 
you?" When the boy said he was well able, the cowl- 
man answered: "My name is Thiof, I stayed at Ulfs last 
night, and was brought up at Angr." This answer the 
boy reported quickly to the king, who said, "You give 
your message clearly, boy ; I know that district, Angr ; 
possibly the man has more to say, and is sagacious ; I like 
the look of him." " That is a strange habit of yours," 
said the queen, "to be so eager and desirous of talking 
with every old fellow that comes here ; what is there 
in him you like ? " "You don't see," said the king, "as 
clearly as I do. He is one who thinks more than he says, 
and looks well round about him." Thereupon the king 
sent for the cowl-man, who came forward and stood bent 
before him, greeting him in a low voice. " What is your 
name my tall fellow," asked the king, and the cowl-man 
in answer recited a verse : — 

"When I a roving plunderer became, 

Then Frithiof , that is Peace-Thiof, was my name ; 
'Twas War-Thiof when from women tears I wrung, 

And Spear-Thiof when the javelins hard I flung; 
'Twas Fight-Thiof when I serried ranks attacked, 

And Isle-Thiof when the distant isles I sacked; 
'Twas Hell-Thiof when the little ones I speared, 

As Slay-Thiof, foeman's queller was I feared; 
'Mong lowly saltmen have I dwelt of late, 

Till needy grown I now your help await." 
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"Your name of Thiof has had many different additions 
at different times," said the king, " but where did you stay 
last night, and where is your home ? " "I was brought 
up," answered the cowl-man, " at Angr. A strong desire 
led me here, and home have I none." " It may be true,' 
said the king, " that you have lived at Angr for a time, 
and it may even be true that you were brought up in the 
midst of peace ; but last night you could only have passed 
in the forest, for there is no yeoman hereabouts named 
TJlf. When you say that you have no home, you mean, 
perhaps, that you think little of home, being urged by a 
strong desire to come here." Then Ingibiorg spoke and 
said : " Go away, Thiof, to some other quarters, or else 
into the retainers' hall." But the king said : " I am 
old enough to look after my own guests here ; take your 
cloak off, guest, and sit down beside me." "You must be 
in your dotage now," said the queen, "seating vagrants 
by your side." And Thiof said : " Such a seat befits 
me not, sire, the queen is right; I am more used to 
salt-burners than to sit with chiefs." "Do as I bid 
you," said the king, " I will have my own way this 
time." Thiof therefore laid aside his cloak. He now 
appeared in a dark blue tunic, and wore a fine bracelet. 
Eound his waist he carried a thick belt of silver, from 
which hung a heavy purse of bright silver coins. He was 
girt with a sword, and had a large skin bonnet on his 
head, for he was very weak-sighted. His face was all 
covered with hair. " I call that a better show," remarked 
the king; and turning to the queen, he said: "You must 
present him with a good mantle, queen, and he will look 
well." "You will have your own way, sire," answered the 
queen, " but I have no good opinion of this man Thiof." 
A good mantle was then laid over his shoulders, and he 
sat down in the high seat next the king. The queen 
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turned crimson when she saw the fine bracelet that Thiof 
wore, but for all that would not exchange a word with 
him ; the king, however, was very cheerful, and said : 
" That is a fine bracelet on your arm, it must have cost a 
good deal of salt-burning.' ' " It was all the inheritance 
that my father left me," said Thiof. " May be," said 
the king, " but you are worth much more than he was, 
and there are few salt-burning fellows your equals, unless 
old age is dimming my vision o'er rapidly." Thiof 
remained there throughout the winter in high favour, 
all thought well of him; he was generous with his money, 
and cheerful towards every one. The queen had very 
little talk with him, but the king's manner was always 
pleasant. 

12. We are told that once upon a time King King 
started on a royal progress, accompanied by the queen, 
and a large body of retainers. He asked Thiof whether 
he would join the company or stay at home ; and when he 
answered that he preferred to go, the king was pleased. 
They proceeded, therefore, on their journey, in which they 
had to cross over a frozen lake. Here Thiof said to the 
king, " The ice has a treacherous look, I don't think we 
have been cautious." "We often find," said the king, 
"that you are careful and anxious about us." Shortly 
afterwards the ice broke just underneath them, and Thiof, 
rushing up, pulled back the carriage and all in it, king 
and queen both, and with the carriage the horse yoked to 
it. "Well lifted, Thiof," said the king, " Frithiof the 
Fearless could not have shown greater strength if he had 
been here; 'tis a deed worthy of the boldest of atten- 
dants." They arrived at the banquet prepared for them, 
where no incident of note occurred, and the king returned 
home again, taking with him splendid gifts. Midwinter 
passed away, and with the return of spring the weather 
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improved ; trees put forth their leaves, plants sprung up 
into life, and ships glided over sea from land to land. 

18. One day the king said to his body-guard, "I 
should like you to go this day into the forest for amuse- 
ment, and to see the beauty of the country." As the king 
willed, so they did, and a great company attended him 
to the forest. Here it chanced that the king and Frithiof, 
both together, got separated from the others, and the king 
said he felt heavy and inclined to sleep. "You had better 
go home, sire," said Thiof ; " that is more seemly in a 
man of rank than to lie out in the forest." But the king 
said he could not, and lying down slept heavily and 
noisily. Thiof sat by him, and drawing his sword from 
the scabbard flung it away to a distance. A while after- 
wards the king sat up and said, " Many thoughts flitted 
through your mind, Frithiof ; am I not right ? But you 
came well out of temptation, and we esteem you highly 
for it. The first evening you entered our hall I knew you, 
you shall not soon part from us, I have an important 
charge to lay upon you." Frithiof answered, "You have 
treated me, sire, in a friendly and hospitable manner, and 
I must soon leave you, for my men will not be long in 
coming as I appointed them." As they rode away out of 
the forest the king's body-guard joined them. Having 
come home to the hall they ate and drank heartily, and 
the tidings were then made known to the whole company 
that Frithiof the Fearless had passed the winter among 
them. 

14. Early one morning a great knocking was heard 
at the door of the hall in which slept the king and queen, 
with many other persons. When the king enquired who 
called there, the answer came, " 'Tis Frithiof. I am now 
ready to go away." The hall door was then opened and 
Frithiof entered reciting a verse : — 
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4 'The hero now is quite prepared another home to find, 
And grateful thanks he gives to you who have been wondrous kind; 
I'll aye remember Ingibiorg while the light of day we see, 
And jewel give, for many a kiss; oh may she happy be." 

With these words he threw his fine bracelet to Ingibiorg, 
and begged her to accept it. The king smiled on hearing 
his verse, and said, " You have given her better thanks 
for your entertainment during the winter than you have 
given me, and yet she was not more friendly towards you 
than I." He then bade his serving men fetch meat and 
drink, saying that they must take a meal together before 
Frithiofs departure ; and to the queen he said, " Sit up, 
my queen, and be cheerful,' ' but she answered that she 
had no wish to take food so early in the day. "We must 
all take our meal together," said the king; and so they 
did. When they had been eating for a time, King Ring 
said, "I should like you to remain here, Frithiof, my 
sons are but children, and I am old and ui^fitted to defend 
the country if any freebooter should seek to plunder my 
realm.' ' " I must go away soon, sire," answered Frithiof, 
And recited a verse : — 

" A happy life and long 

Be thy lot, Bing, 
For under heaven's roof 

There is no nobler king. 
Guard well thy wife and land, 

Prince of men, 
For Ingibiorg and I 

Never meet again." 

Then King Bing recited in answer : — 

"0 Frithiof! beloved, 
Be thou not seen 
Thus hence to go away, 
With downcast mien; 
For these thy ornaments 

1 would thee repay, 
With gifts surpassing far 

Thy fullest hopes to-day." 
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He added also : — 

" I give to fearless Frithiof 

My wife and all that's mine ; " 

'Which couplet Frithiof thus completed : — 

" Such gifts I may not hold 

king, while life is thine." 

4t I should not make this bequest to you," said the king, 
" if I did not believe and were convinced that sickness is 
fallen upon me ; and I grant to you the enjoyment of my 
gift because you excel all other men in Norway. I must 
Also bestow on you the name of King, for Ingibiorg's 
brothers are less inclined than I to esteem you and 
give their sister to you to wife." To these words Frithiof 
answered, " Accept, sire, my hearty thanks for your kind- 
ness, which is even beyond my wishes ; I desire no title 
beyond that of earl." King Eing then confirmed to 
Frithiof, by the ceremony of striking hands, the govern- 
ment of his realm, and gave him therewith the title of 
Earl. Frithiof s rule was appointed to last until King 
Ring's sons were of an age themselves to govern the 
country. The king's illness lasted but a short time, and 
when he died there was great grief over the whole realm ; 
and a cairn was raised over him, in which was laid, 
according to his dying wishes, much wealth. Frithiof 
then held a funeral feast worthy of the king, to which he 
invited all his own men ; and it was followed by a wedding 
feast in honour of his marriage with Ingibiorg. He then 
established himself in his government, and was regarded 
as a very great man. Ingibiorg and he had many 
children. 

15. The two kings in Sogn, brothers of Ingibiorg, now 
heard all the tidings ; how that Frithiof had gained the 
sovereign power in Eingarick, and how he had married 
their sister Ingibiorg. " What a monstrous and shameless 
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thing,' ' said Helgi to his brother Halfdan, " that a baron's 
son should have Ingibiorg in marriage/ ' They collected 
therefore a large force and proceeded with it to Eingarick, 
purposing to slay Frithiof and reduce his realm into 
subjection. When Frithiof heard of their purpose he 
gathered a force together, and said to the Queen : "War 
has come close to our realm ; whatever be the end of it I 
should not wish it to make you cold towards me ; " to 
which she answered : "In the present crisis, I shall be 
content to see you superior to my brothers." To help 
Frithiof, Biorn came with a force from the east. A battle 
was fought, and as on former occasions, Frithiof was to 
the front wherever there was danger. He had an en- 
counter with Helgi and struck him a death blow. There- 
upon he ordered the white shield, the shield of peace, to be 
held up on high ; and when the fighting ceased, he said to 
King Halfdan: "You have two grave courses before you. 
Either place yourself unreservedly in my power, or submit 
to death as your brother has done. You see that my 
cause is stronger than yours." Halfdan chose the former 
course, and put himself and his realm under Frithiof, who 
thenceforth exercised sovereign power over Sogn. It was 
agreed between them that Halfdan should be Baron in 
Sogn and pay tribute to Frithiof as long as the latter held 
Eingarick. When he delivered up Eingarick to the sons 
of King Eing, Frithiof accepted the title of king over 
Sogn, and afterwards subdued Hordaland. His two sons 
by Ingibiorg were, Gunnthiof and Hunthiof, who were 
distinguished for their personal qualities. And here ends 
the Saga of Frithiof the Fearless. 

[This early form of Frithiof's Saga dates from the fourteenth 
century. It is known to English readers through the translation 
given in Morris and Magnusson's Three Northern Love Stories; 
and has been translated into Latin, German, Swedish and Danish, 
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in which latter language it appears also as a Play. Its incidents 
form the basis of Fridthjof's Saga, a poem in the Swedish language 
by Bishop Tegner, which appeared in 1825, and has become "a 
welcome addition to the translated poetry of every literature in 
Europe." There are at least five translations of Tegner's poem into 
English.] 
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THE MUSHROOM BEDS OF THE SOUTH 

AMERICAN ANTS. 

By B. J. HABVEY GIBSON, M.A., F.L.S., F.B.S.E., 

PROFESSOR OP BOTANY, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

In no group of the Vegetable Kingdom have greater 
advances been made during the past decade than in that 
to which our common moulds, rusts, and mushrooms 
belong, viz., Fungi. Not only have new species and 
genera been added to those already known, but life- 
histories previously but imperfectly, if at all, worked out, 
are now taught in our class-rooms. Structural features at 
one time considered of supreme importance have come to 
be considered as of secondary value only, and the whole 
taxonomy of the group has in consequence undergone 
complete revision. Chief amongst the more recent inves- 
tigators in this line of botanical research must rank 
Professor Oscar Brefeld, of Minister, whose colossal mono- 
graphs (Botanische Untersuchungen iiber Schimmelpilze) 
have filled his fellow botanists with admiration, and all 
students of Fungi with something akin to fear. Fortu- 
nately for those whose own particular interest centres in 
other groups of the vegetable world, and who must of 
necessity therefore look with jealous eye on the time spent 
on the study of only very distantly related families, there 
has come forward a zealous and able pupil of the great 
master in the person of Dr. Von Tavel, of Zurich, who has 
in an admirable manner condensed and exemplified in 
a moderately sized treatise (Vergleichende Morphologie der 
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Pilze) the chief results that Brefeld has reached during his 
long and thorough study of Fungi. 

Few botanists have had the good fortune to produce so 
many and so enthusiastic disciples as Brefeld, disciples who 
have in their published works so thoroughly established 
the claim of the Minister School to rank side by side with 
the older, though probably not more famous, schools of 
Strassburg, Wiirzburg, and Leipzig. The present paper 
aims at nothing more than briefly summarising one of the 
many investigations undertaken at Professor Brefeld's 
suggestion, and by one of his pupils, Dr. Alfred Moller. 
The research has been published in the well-known 
Botanischen Mittheilungen aits den Tropen, edited by Prof. 
Schimper, of Bonn, and is entitled "Die Pilzgarten einiger 
sud-amerikanischer Ameisen." A brief review of the 
work from the pen of Mr. J. C. Willis, M.A., now 
Demonstrator of Botany in the University of Glasgow, and 
once a student of University College, Liverpool, appeared 
in Nature in the autumn of last year, 

Attention was first pointedly drawn to the curious 
habits of the leaf-cutting ants of Brazil by Bates in his 
Naturalist on the Amazons. Writing from Para, Bates 
speaks of the destruction caused by these enemies of the 
would-be tropical gardener, and remarks that agriculture 
is rendered wellnigh impossible by them in some parts of 
the country. As to the use the ants made of the leaf 
fragments, Bates offers no theory beyond suggesting that 
they lined their nests with them, as do our own leaf- 
cutting Bees. The true explanation was first suggested, 
though not thoroughly established, by Belt, who, in his 
Naturalist in Nicaragua, gives many interesting observa- 
tions on the habits of the ants, and supplies Moller with 
the text of his monograph, "I believe that they are in 
reality mushroom growers and eaters.' ' For his researches 
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had led Belt to believe that the vegetable gfqwth con- 
stantly present in the ants' nests was a special cultivation 
of their own which they used as food, and wHich.*they 
assiduously tended and carried from place to place w#h 
them in their migrations. *-•*". -\ 

Moller's earnest desire to visit that paradise of the-'V' 
botanist — the tropics — seems to have been encouraged by \. 
his teacher, Brefeld, and rendered financially easy of 
fulfilment by the generosity of the Boyal Academy of 
Berlin. At Blumenau Moller fell in with his uncle, 
Dr. Fritz Miiller (the well-known investigator on the 
fascinating subject of insects in their relation to the 
pollination of flowers), with whose aid and under whose 
direction the young botanist soon found himself able to 
initiate the observations and experiments which have led 
to the complete elucidation of the habits of the leaf- 
cutting ants. 

The questions Moller set himself to answer were, Was 
the vegetable growth in the ants' nests a fungus, as it 
appeared to be? Did the same fungus occur in each nest, 
and what kind of a fungus was it ? What happened to 
the leaf fragments after they were taken into the nest? 
Would the ants live in captivity, and, if so, would they 
then unfold the secrets of their underground dwellings ? 
Did they ever eat the leaves they cut ? If not, what did 
they do with them ? Was it the fungus that grew on the 
leaves that they used as food ? How did the fungus get 
there, and how did they cultivate it ? What was the 
natural life-history of the fungus, and what was its 
taxonomical position ? 

The commonest leaf-cutting ants at Blumenau, where 
the investigation was carried out, are species belonging to 
the genus Atta, although other forms belonging to the 
genera, Apterostigma and Cyphomyrmex, appear to have 
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similar^ §«tedening propensities. Moller began his re- 

searqjii^-b*y making prolonged and careful observations on 

• • • 
the h$frits of the ants in a state of nature. He carefully 

describes the covered highways leading from the ants' 
/•*ftests to the plantations where the leafy harvest was 
/-.'•being gathered, and gives minute details as to the 
.. engineering triumphs of their tunnels. The time taken 
to travel from the wood to the nest, and the weight of the 
load carried by each ant are noted. In one case the 
distance of 26 metres from the tree to the nest was 
travelled in 1 hour 10 minutes; the load carried being 
twice the weight of the carrier. Although at first sight 
not a phenomenal rate of progress, still seeing that the 
ant-workers are about 6 mm. long, and reducing the data 
to the terms of human height and labour, the work done 
by the ant in question would be equivalent to that per- 
formed by a man, say 6 feet high and weighing 12 stone, 
carrying over SOOlbs. at the rate of over 5 miles an hour. 

Moller confirms Belt's observations as to there being 
three types of workers ; the smallest kind stay at 
home for a purpose afterwards to be explained, but, 
though they carry no loads, frequently come out for a 
walk, riding home on the backs of the median-sized 
workers, who do carry the leaf-fragments. The largest 
sized workers also carry no loads, and appear to be merely 
of general utility, removing obstacles from the highway, 
directing operations, and protecting the real porters. 

The structure of the jaws of the leaf cutters, and their 
modus operandi in cutting the leaf itself, are next described 
in detail, and many experiments are given illustrative 
of the ingenuity of the ants in overcoming difficulties put 
in their way. 

The nests are underground, and consist of cavities 
connected by tunnels, almost filled with a spongy mass 
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of brownish flocculent material, through which the ants 
travel in all directions, tending the eggs and larvae. The 
flocculent mass was termed by Belt, " Ant-food "; by 
Moller, " the Fungus Garden." On detailed examination 
the garden is found to be composed of small rounded 
particles, dark green in colour when fresh, becoming blue- 
black, and finally yellowish-red, and permeated in all 
directions by fungus hyphae. On all save the youngest 
parts are found clumps of swollen club-shaped hyphae, 
named by Moller " Kohlrabihaufchen." Each clump 
measured on an average "25 mm. in diameter, and the 
individual swellings 10-24 \l. Each consisted of a cell 
wall, enclosing richly vacuolated protoplasm. The main 
mass of the clump consisted of exceedingly finely divided 
leaf particles. 

Observations were then made on the use of the " fun- 
gus garden" to the ants. If the nest were opened, the 
ants hastened to gather the younger parts of the garden, 
and to cover them up at once, neglecting even the larvae in 
their anxiety to save the fungus from the injurious effects 
of light. When the ants were kept under a bell-jar, and 
supplied with fresh leaves, they made no use of them, and 
soon died. When provided with a portion of a garden, 
they for a time attempted to rebuild it, but as it gradually 
shrunk and withered they gave up the task in despair. 
When "Kohlrabihaufchen" were presented to ants pur- 
posely kept on short commons for a day or two, they 
greedily devoured the succulent balls. Finally, when a 
number of ants were provided with a garden, a damp 
sandy floor, and fresh leaves, they built a new nest, and 
apparently succeeded in making ends meet, even in cap- 
tivity. By an ingenious arrangement of blackened glass 
shades and shutters, Moller was enabled to study the life 
of the ants more minutely, and he found that in darkness 
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the ants built no roof to the garden. He was able 
accurately to watch all the features of their domestic 
arrangements. He found that each ant carried into the 
nest its own particular scrap of leaf, then proceeded to 
snip it into small pieces, and to chew these particles 
thoroughly, and with the aid of its feet to roll the pulp 
into a ball. The balls were then transferred to the garden 
by the smaller workers. Over and through these balls 
the fungal hyphse rapidly grew. The smallest workers 
also acted as gardeners, weeding and tilling so well that 
even bacteria were found to be absent from the culture. 

Of course, the hyphae and "Kohlrabi" alone were no 
guide to the exact nature of the fungus, so Moller next set 
to cultivate it artificially. Presently there arose from the 
mycelium erect aerial hyphse, bearing conidia, the " Kohl- 
rabi " being used up in the development of these. Moller 
describes and figures several types of conidia, each with 
different functions, and appearing under different con- 
ditions. The fungus was thus proved to be either an 
Ascomycete or a Basidiomycete. After many vain 
attempts to cultivate the highest type of fructification, 
Moller was so fortunate as to discover on an old nest a 
mushroom-like body growing from the mycelium in the 
nest, which at once enabled him to judge that the fungus 
was a member of the Basidiomycetes. This conclusion 
was confirmed by the germination of the basidiospores into 
hyphae bearing " Kohlrabi,' ' identical with those found in 
the ants' nests. To the fungus Moller gave the name of 
Rozites gongylophora. 

Very many different genera of plants appear to be 
employed by the ants as sources whence they derive the 
leaf fragments. Of these the most common appear to be 
species of Caladium, Colocasia, Poinsettia, Cecropia, Ficus, 
Bohmeria, Manihot, Cuphaa, Pteris, etc. 
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The paper is illustrated by several photographs of the 
nests and "fungus gardens," and by plates illustrating 
the detailed anatomy and life-history of the fungus itself. 

That in many cases, and in many parts of the world, 
ants are frequently found in close association with 
flowering plants, has been known to botanists for some 
time. So long ago as 1688, the great English botanist, 
Bay, observed that ants lived in the hollow stems of the 
South American Cecropia palmeta, and Belt, Delpino, 
Schimper, Huth, McCook, and others have successively 
discussed the problems such curious relations of animal 
and plant presented for solution ; but this still more 
recent contribution to Bionomics may justly rank as by 
no means the least wonderful and interesting of the many 
miracula naturce which are in these later days unfolding 
themselves to the curious gaze of the biologist in his 
search through the pages of "Nature's infinite book of 
secrecy." 
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EECENT SOCIALISTIC AND 
LABOUE LEGISLATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 

By J. MUEEAY MOOEE, M.D., Edin. ; 

F.R.G.S., F .R.C.I. 

The historian of Greater Britain, when writing of its social 
and political developments in the latter half of this cen- 
tury, will devote considerable space to those movements 
which began in the colonies, and gradually extended back 
to the old country. Of all the free, self-governing young 
countries of our empire, New Zealand has, by its recent 
legislation, afforded to the political and social reformers, 
the most remarkable and instructive studies. It is 
because I have been for fourteen years past intimately 
associated with this colony, at first by residence (1879 to 
1888)), and since my return home by correspondence, 
frequent visits from New Zealand friends, and a con- 
tinuous supply of Colonial newspapers, pamphlets, and 
government publications ; and because the " State Social- 
ism " of certain recent enactments of the New Zealand 
Parliament is being much discussed by thoughtful 
Englishmen, that I have chosen this subject when asked 
by the Council to read a Paper during this session. I 
must here acknowledge the kind help of my friend, Sir 
Westby Perceval, the first New Zealander who has filled 
the honourable office of Agent-General for the Colony, in 
sending me official documents of latest date, and of my 
neighbour, Mr. J. C. Sutherland, of Taranaki, who has 
given me the last New Zealand newspapers. Throughout 
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this paper the term "New Zealander" will be used for 
those born in the colony, of European parentage, whereas 
" native " will apply only to the aboriginal Maoris, and to 
the half-castes. 

The progress in Democratic ideas of our Anglo-Saxon- 
Celtic race is now-a-days so rapid, and the solidarity of its 
widely-spread branches is becoming so universally recog- 
nised, that the most startling political and social opinions 
prevailing in the colonies to-day may become our own at 
home in less than a decade. With us, in the Old Country, 
as our late Laureate puts it, 

" Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent." 

but in ever-moving, restless, energetic New Zealand, 

" Freedom rushes swiftly on 
From theory to experiment." 

Hitherto the laws of New Zealand have been framed 
on British models, and have nearly all comported with 
English statutes. In framing new laws specially adapted 
to Colonial conditions of life, we should naturally expect 
some amount of Conservative caution from a community 
in which the Scotch outnumber the Irish, and both 
together are numerically less than the English. But 
there are outside influences which have powerfully affected 
New Zealand of late years, and modified its independent 
legislation. I assume that my audience are already well- 
informed about New Zealand, and the perfect freedom of 
its internal adminstration, either from a perusal of my 
own book, New Zealand for the Emigrant, Invalid, and 
Tourist, which is recognised as a standard work by the 
New Zealand Government, or of some of the many 
accounts published of this favourite colony. 

The nearest neighbour of New Zealand is Australia, 
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and, accordingly, the Australian type is impressed upon 
both the ideas, recreation and political methods of New 
Zealanders. But, only twenty days' steaming from her 
northernmost port (Auckland) lies that vast Eepublic, 
Anglo-Saxon in its origin, and the most successful of 
modern republican governments, which has exercised, and 
is exercising a potent influence on New Zealand thought. 
New Zealand is six weeks' journey from London (except 
one hurries across America with the mails) and only nine- 
teen to twenty days from the United States. It thus 
happens to be that portion of the British Empire, south 
of the Equator, where British, Australian and American 
ideas, notions, principles, and practices meet and com- 
mingle, On their way to Sydney or Melbourne, Ameri- 
cans, in increasing numbers every year, take a run 
through New Zealand, and find much to admire, much 
that is worthy to rank with their own Yo- Semite and 
Yellowstone Park. The Colonists are the brightest and 
best-educated of the Australian group, and are as earnest 
seekers after novelty as the Athenians of old. Eminent 
lecturers from any country receive a cordial welcome from 
crowded audiences. Thus Henry George and Major Dane 
have impressed Socialist and Democratic ideas upon the 
New Zealand mind. Indeed, had it not been for the 
cooler heads having been in the majority, the Socialistic 
and Labour Laws, on which I shall comment to-night, 
would have been forced on so roughly by the proletariat 
as to have created a commotion little short of a revolution. 
But it is not always the " froth that rises to the surface " 
in this colony, and the wise "statesmen of rare ability who 
have at every stage of New Zealand's history arisen to 
meet her wants," as Sir Julius Vogel remarks, have 
declined to disturb the existing rights of property and 
vested interests (that much abused phrase) until it was 
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expressly so ordered by the votes of the people at a 
general election. 

Useful laws from the United States they are always 
ready to import : witness the recent institution of " Arbor 
Day," an annual public holiday given to the schools, 
public offices, &c, for the express purpose of planting 
trees to counteract the rapid denudation of the forests of 
the colony, and the consequent diminution of the rainfall 
in certain districts. This " Arbor Day," first instituted 
by the State of Nebraska in 1874, will prove as great a 
boon to New Zealand as it has been in the twenty States 
of the Union which have adopted it. But the same 
approval I can scarcely give to the other American 
adaptations : the popular election of mayors of boroughs ; 
the heavy protective tariff, and the heavy poll-tax on 
"John Chinaman." The New Zealander, however, defends 
the first innovation on the ground of an enlarged scope of 
choice for the chief magistrate, the second as absolutely 
necessary for revenue ; and the third as the only protection 
the colonial workman has against the " Yellow Plague.' 
New Zealand is perhaps a little too indulgent to the 
theorist and faddist. Not only does every new " prophet " 
get a fair hearing for his message, but men of peculiar, 
and even eccentric opinions rise to positions of power and 
profit. Every new idea, be it fad, theory, or solid well- 
thought-out truth, is sifted on the platform, in the press, 
and it may be in the pulpit also. If the triple verdict of 
these three censors is adverse, the novel idea sinks out 
of sight, and has no second chance ; but if favourable, it is 
incorporated in some Act of Parliament, or in some 
Society. I well remember three " fads " that were venti- 
lated in my time, but given up finally as impracticable. 
These were the Zone System of uniform Eailway 
Fares, as in Hungary, ably and persistently pressed into 
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notice by Mr. Samuel Vaile. The Government at last 
tried it on a short line of railway, north of Auckland, but 
it resulted in a decided loss to the State. Next came Sir 
Harry Atkinson's pet theory of the Hare System of 
Proportionate Eepresentation, introduced by him into his 
Electoral Bill of 1888, which caused the rejection of that 
measure. Lastly, the Single-Tax on Land of Henry 
George, which is to supplant every other tax, and "abolish 
poverty," is now viewed as a fad by nearly everyone, 
although, as I shall show, the germ of it, namely, a Land- 
Tax levied on the land itself, forms a part of the New 
Direct Taxation. 

On the other hand, Great Britain has even con- 
descended to imitate New Zealand laws. 

The First Offenders' Probation Act became law in the 
colony in 1886, and was so successful in saving young 
persons and first offenders from a criminal career that, in 
1891, a similar Act was passed through our Parliament, 
and is now on the Statute Book. Upon the New Zealand 
Government Department of Labour and its excellent 
monthly journal, Mr. Mundella has modelled the Labour 
Bureau and Labour Gazette, which have been lately 
heartily eulogised by our new Premier, Lord Bosebery. 

Having lived and worked in both the old and new 
countries (and also in the United States) I am certain that 
the masses of Old England would be benefited by at least 
three New Zealand innovations — to the serious dislocation, 
however, of vested interests. These are (1) The substi- 
tution of the Public Trust Office for our cumbrous and 
costly Court of Chancery ; (2) The permission to a duly- 
qualified lawyer to practice both branches of his pro- 
fession ; (3) An inquest or enquiry by the coroner or some 
other official into every fire that occurs. 

It is not easy to give an English audience an exact 
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idea of New Zealand politics. To an outsider they seem 
more parochial than patriotic. There are no Tories in the 
colony — unless perhaps E. H. Bakewell is one, a writer 
who utters his Jeremiads and Cassandra-like prophecies 
of woe in the otherwise instructive pages of the Nineteenth 
Century, and to whom I mean to reply some day, by the 
kind permission of the editor — but all are Eadicals of 
various shades. In fact there are two chief parties at 
every turn of the political kaleidoscope— and I have seen 
six ministries form, govern, and melt away within as 
many years — the "ins" and the "outs," and a subordi- 
nate party of those who, as Americans say, " sit on the 
fence." There is no squatter aristocracy as in Australia, 
but a disproportionate number of traders, agents, brokers, 
lawyers, and government employes in a relatively over- 
sized civil service. Thus I might divide the Colonists, 
socially, into employers and employed. It is the boast of 
New Zealand that the poorest boy may rise from the 
primary school up to the university, without expense, by a 
series of scholarships ; and that if his abilities are of the 
right kind he may rise to the highest post of honour in the 
country, short of the Governorship. Each New Zealand 
boy or girl knows of whom the government consists ; what 
important measures are passed ; who are the popular and 
unpopular men of the day; and, in fact, is better informed 
than our own children of similar age on these matters, 
and more ambitious to possess a vote. In New Zealand 
the State owns a great area of land; all the railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, post-office arrangements, school 
buildings, miners' water-races, and harbour works ; besides 
doing a very large savings-bank, insurance, and public 
trustee business; and thus has prepared the colony for 
advancing into State Socialism. The last four Premiers 
have been more or less advanced Radicals, and believers in 
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that moderate "State Socialism," which is defined as "the 
gradual assumption by the State and Municipalities of all 
the institutions which minister to the every-day wants of 
the people." Henry George's dictum — " A civilisation 
which tends to concentrate wealth and power in the hands 
of a fortunate few, and to make others mere machines, 
must involve Anarchy, and bring destruction" — had 
already taken hold of many minds in the colony, when 
the cry of the unemployed, from the year 1887 onward, 
forced the Atkinson Government (1887-1891) into action. 
Having, however, fulfilled his mission, which was the 
reduction of the expenses of government, and the suspen- 
sion of borrowing, this noble-minded Premier— a Cin- 
cinnatus and Aristides in one— Sir Harry Albert Atkinson, 
wrecked in health by his devotion to his laborious public 
duties, resigned office in January, 1891, leaving it to his 
successor, the Hon. John Ballance, a successful Irish 
journalist and political leader, to initiate the State Social- 
ism and Labour Laws which we shall shortly discuss. 

Mr. Ballance chose for his colleagues, Sir Patrick 
Buckley, Messrs. Seddon, Beeves, J. McKenzie, Ward, 
Carroll and Montgomery. The New Zealand cabinet is 
technically termed the Executive Council, and is presided 
over by the Governor, who ceremonially and officially 
represents the Queen. He "reigns but does not govern," 
but has very little patronage, and is subordinate to our 
secretary for the Colonies — an office, which in my humble 
opinion, ought to be filled by a Colonial ex-governor of 
long experience. The New Zealand Upper House is called 
the Legislative Council; now consisting of 46 members, 
appointed for life, or for seven years, and paid at the rate 
of £150 per annum. This house is more " Conservative " 
than the Lower House; and often rejects or alters the 
Bills that have passed the latter. The House of Bepre- 
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sentatives, or New Zealand House of Commons, has been 
cut down to 70 white and 4 Maori members, each of whom 
is allowed £240 per session, with free travelling to and 
from the capital, Wellington. Following upon the great 
Australian strike of 1890, the general election of Nov- 
ember, 1890, sent to the capital a body of representatives 
stronger in the Labour interest than any preceding 
house. There were but four "gentlemen" ; the land- 
owners, merchants, and farmers were represented each by 
ten members : the 3,000 or more professional men by ten 
lawyers, one doctor, and six journalists ; the army and 
navy by a major, a captain, and a pensioner ; the whole- 
sale trades by two brewers, two mine-agents, a shipping 
agent, a builder, and a contractor ; while the 80,000 
wage-earners of the colony sent up seven artisans (two 
shoemakers, a painter, a tailor, a stonemason, a carpenter, 
and a lamplighter). If the Labour members, instead of 
15, as they are just now in our House of Commons, were 
67, this would be the proportion to the whole house that 
their number bore to the House above described. Such a 
number of votes would be powerful enough to hold the 
balance of power in our Parliament, and decide the fate of 
Ministries. And this is what we are coming to, as soon as 
Irish Nationalism is satisfied. The new Ministers were 
able men, but neither land owners nor employers on 
a large scale. The Opposition were principally Capitalists. 
To ensure the passage of the new Bills through the Con- 
servative Legislative Council, the Premier, after a brief 
delay caused by the opposition of the Governor (the Earl 
of Onslow) on a constitutional objection, promoted to the 
Upper House twelve of his supporters in the colony, 
of whom four were genuine working men. Thus a boiler 
maker, two compositors, and a storeman, were suddenly 
created "Peers" for seven years, at a salary of dE150 a 
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year, and Honourables throughout the empire (since June 
15th, 1893). 

This was indeed a bold experiment, but it succeeded in 
its object, viz : the passing of the important Government 
measures, though these nominees showed no subserviency, 
but voted according to their judgment, spoke well and 
frankly, and attended punctually. 

The bold and frank spirit in which the Government 
party undertook the new legislation is well expressed in 
the following quotation from one of Sir Eobert Stout's 
speeches in support of it : — 

We have a noble opportunity. We stand in many ways in the 
front rank of nations, and for this reason, that we are not encum- 
bered by privileges ; we are not encumbered by prejudices ; and we 
are therefore free to make experiments. I ask the House to make 
these experiments. I ask the House to believe that these experi- 
ments may be made. 'I ask the House to think that even if these 
experiments fail, still it is our duty to make them. 

The first great experiment in State Socialism was the 

New Scheme of Direct Taxation, 

whereby a Land Tax, graduated according to the amount 
held, and an Absentee Tax, along with an Income Tax, 
also graduated, took the place of the Property Tax, which 
had borne heavily upon " the masses." In the early days 
of the Colony, land had been acquired from the natives in 
large areas, very cheaply, by families who had held it 
for pasturage, and not for agriculture. The Provincial 
Governments had sold large blocks to Companies, whose 
policy had apparently been to retain them for years so 
that their value might be enhanced, thus still further 
restricting the land available for the plough. The settling 
upon the land of desirable immigrants was being checked 
so seriously by the impossibility of finding land for sale at 
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reasonable prices, that it became an urgent Colonial ques- 
tion how to prevent these accumulations of unimproved 
estates. Often it was the case that the proprietors lived 
most of their time in Europe, like the Irish absentee land- 
lords we have heard of, which was not a good thing for the 
Colony from any point of view. The leader of the Labour 
Party, the Hon. W. P. Eeeves, whom Mr. Ballance had 
appointed Minister of Labour, tersely and vigorously 
expressed the policy of this progressive Land Tax — " The 
graduated tax is a finger of warning held up to remind 
them that the Colony does not want these large estates. I 
think that whether partly or almost entirely unimproved, 
they are a social pest, an industrial obstacle, and a bar to 
progress. ,, The ordinary Land Tax, at present one penny 
in the £1, is levied on all properties above £500 in value, 
all improvements being exempted, and mortgages being 
separately assessed and taxed to the mortgagee, with 
certain deductions. The Graduated Land Tax, which 
includes the Absentee Tax, is thus assessed : up to a 
valuation of £5,000, the owner of land pays only the 
ordinary Land Tax, but from this limit up to £10,000, he 
pays in addition, one-eighth of a penny in the £1 : from 
£10,000 to £15,000 two eighths of a penny, and so on, 
until the value of the land is £210,000, or over, when this 
tax becomes 2d. in the £1. The so-called Absentee Tax is 
a clause empowering the Land Tax Commissioner to levy 
20 per cent, additional graduated land tax upon owners 
who have been absent from or resident out of the colony 
for three years or more prior to the passing of the Annual 
Land and Income Tax Act. It must be understood that 
under both these Land Taxes, all buildings, fences, and 
other " improvements " are exempt from the taxation, 
which therefore carries out the germ or root-idea of Henry 
George's Single Tax, being an impost upon the land itself y 
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unimproved by m%n, higher and higher according to the 
amount held by the owner. 

The Income Tax was fixed at 6d in the £1 on all 
incomes over £300, the limit of exemption, up to £1,000; 
after that Is. in the £1. This graduation of Income Tax 
(which I should like to see here, if we must have this 
hateful tax), is a revival of the original income tax of 
1435, and of Pitt's original scheme in 1799. At the end 
of the first financial year of this new taxation — March 
31st, 1893 — the results were regarded as successful from 
the Government point of view. For not only was there an 
excess of £20,000 payable under the new scheme over the 
amount realised from the last year's Land and Property 
Tax, but also there were 9,028 persons relieved from direct 
taxation altogether; and there were numerous estates 
offered for sale to the Government at the owner's valua- 
tion, highly suitable for immediate settlement. Provision 
had been made for the purchase of such lands, on certain 
conditions fair to both parties (owner and Government) 
which I need not detail. One instance of actual sale will 
illustrate how this Taxation Act worked. The Cheviot 
estate, of 84,222 acres, situate in the Nelson Provincial 
District, just north of the Canterbury boundary, in the 
Middle Island, was purchased by the Ballance Government 
for £260,220. It was promptly re-surveyed ; a township 
was laid out, and the whole block advertised for sale or 
lease in allotments. Within nine months the portions sold 
for cash realised £78,600; the portions leased in per- 
petuity (that is for 999 years at four per cent, on its 
primitive value) bring in a rent of £10,000, and there 
were still over 46,000 acres remaining for disposal. The 
State has thus far made a profit on the transaction of over 
£3,000 per annum, and has added several hundred indus- 
trious settlers to the population. By the latest accounts 
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I find that over 270,000 acres more, in various parts of 
the colony, are under offer of sale to the State. The 
incidence of the whole set of new taxes was found to 
fall heavier upon professional men, merchants, land com- 
panies, mercantile, manufacturing and insurance associa- 
tions, and trust estates than did that of the former 
scheme, while the burdens of tradesmen, bona fide 
farmers, storemen, miners, shepherds, mechanics, and 
labourers of all classes were much reduced. 

The Absentee Tax only realised £668 out of the 
£70,000 raised by the graduated Land Tax, and will 
probably become less every year. 

The Village Settlement Scheme, 

originated by Mr. Ballance, deserves special mention here, 
as a successful mode of settling poor but industrious 
workers on the land. Were it not for poverty, lack of 
employment, congested towns, and the revival of the 
land-hunger of former ages, we should have no aggressive 
State Socialism. All honour to him who invents and 
carries out a practical plan which relieves all the above 
miseries, without injuring the State, or infringing the just 
rights of private property ! Mr. Ballance has done this, 
and deserves well of his country, more especially as he 
died at the post of duty (April 27th, 1893) worn out with 
the cares and labours of the Premiership. 

At a time when the public money had become ex- 
hausted in the construction of railways and other public 
works, this scheme was adopted to give work and a home 
to many deserving unemployed men. Twenty-five or 
more adults, married men being preferred, could join 
together and take up 100 acres each of adjoining land 
(Crown property) which was not sold to them, but leased 
in perpetuity at the rate mentioned above. The Govern- 
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ment placed each settler on the land, if he was really 
indigent; gave him seed and potatoes; and advanced 
him £10 towards building a shanty or cottage, and £2 10s. 
upon every acre up to 20 acres to keep him and his family 
in the necessaries of life, while the clearing, grassing, and 
cropping were going on. Many settlers repaid their 
Government by instalments ; some defaulted, and some 
forfeited their holdings. But the majority were successful, 
and therefore satisfied. The Earl of Onslow draws a 
cheerful picture of one of these infant settlements : — 
"The voluntary association of earnest industrious men, 
under a capable leader, who had formed the settlement, 
appeared thoroughly contented. Under a spreading puriri 
tree they gave us a luncheon of bread, milk, cheese, 
honey, vegetables, and fruit, all grown on their own plots. 
A happy crowd of children played around us; and the 
only complaints the settlers made when interrogated, 
were : that the winter rains played havoc with the roads ; 
and that they could not acquire the freehold of their allot- 
ments." Up to the date of last report, 900 settlers in the 
85 Village Settlements had taken up and improved over 
22,600 acres. Although £24,625 have been advanced to 
them by the State, of which £8,000 have been repaid in 
rent and interest, the improvements placed on and added 
to the land, which had been valueless before, amount to 
£61,700. 

I will now briefly review the Industrial Legislation of 
this Parliament. 

The Factories Act op 1891 

is admirably framed, and has been administered by a 
thoroughly efficient staff of inspectors. You may be 
surprised, perhaps, to learn that far-off New Zealand is 
rapidly developing manufactures of great variety and 
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elaboration. In 1892, her 2,700 factories and works 
employed over 25,000 workpeople, of whom 7,300 were 
females. And when the water-power, now running to 
waste in its valleys, shall be converted into electrical 
energy for driving mills, looms, and other machinery, this 
colony will distance all others south of the Equator in 
trade of this kind. Besides the usual regulations we have 
at home as to cubic space, ventilation, and separate 
sanitary conveniences for both sexes, the New Zealand 
Act insists upon a separate room for meals; upon an 
eight-hour day for all those in charge of steam machinery; 
provides that no work be done after 6 p.m., except by 
express permission from the inspector, and then as over- 
time for extra pay ; requires that no person under sixteen 
shall work unless certified as strong and well enough by 
the inspector, that the limit of work for females and for 
all youths under eighteen shall be forty-eight hours per 
week, and that no work shall be done after 1 p.m. on 
Saturdays. A " factory" or "work-room" is defined as 
"a room where three or more persons work together." 
The eight-hour day is not yet legally compulsory in any 
of our Australian colonies, but it is practically so by 
the regulations of the Trades Unions, and by universal 
custom. 

The Shops and Shop Assistants' Act of 1892 

is a boon to this hard-worked class, and goes far beyond 
our British acts in promoting the comforts of the " young 
person behind the counter." It is pleasant to be officially 
informed that " the employers not only attempted to meet 
the Act in the most generous manner, but showed an 
enthusiasm which was of the most unselfish character." 
Seats must be provided for the assistants ; a suitable room 
for meals, and sufficient time for taking them ; one half 
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holiday per week for every assistant; and the limit of 
work-time for females and persons under eighteen is fixed 
at fifty-eight hours a week. In emergencies, inspectors 
may grant permission to employes to work overtime, for 
which extra pay must be given. I may state, from my 
personal knowledge, that the terrible abuses of the 
apprentice system which prevail in almost all female 
handicrafts in this country do not exist in New Zealand. 
The labour of even a girl of nine or ten has a money 
value, and is honestly paid. The only conspicuous defect 
of this Act is that no special day is prescribed for the 
weekly half-holiday; consequently, when meetings were 
held of shopkeepers in the same line of business, the city 
wanted one day and the suburbs another ; the town and 
the country district also differed on the subject. But 
it is pretty certain that now every shop-assistant in the 
colony obtains his "half-day off." There is but little of 
the curse of " sweating " in New Zealand, though any 
person who does work at home for an employer cannot 
claim the benefits of this excellent Act. On calm reflec- 
tion, you will, I think, agree with me that it is all but 
impossible to put down " sweating" in any "cheap 
labour " trade by law ; for, first, it is hard to reconcile 
the right of entry into private houses with the sanctity 
of the home ; and second, the sweating wage, poor as it 
is, often stands between the unfortunate worker and 
starvation. If the State prevents the earning of this 
pittance, it must either regulate wages in each trade in 
which sweating exists, or must pension indigent workers — 
both of which courses are outside the domain of practical 
politics. 

The Department of Labour, 
organised in 1891, with a permanent secretary (Mr. E. 
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Tregear) and a Cabinet Minister (Hon. W. P. Eeeves) at 
its head, has thus far been a most successful "experi- 
ment." The officials of its "Bureau of Industries" issue 
reports, and publish a journal in monthly parts, all of 
which constitute interesting reading, and should be con- 
sulted by any English mechanic or capitalist who 
contemplates starting any manufacture in the colony, 
before leaving this country. Much organising skill and 
common-sense has been shown in this department, the 
operations of which have been highly successful in finding 
immediate employment for new arrivals ; in relieving the 
overcrowding of towns ; and in balancing the supply with 
the demand of labour of all kinds. By strict decentral- 
isation ; by widely extended agencies ; and by refusal to 
give aid to the workman except by sending him to private 
employment, or to necessary and reproductive public 
works, the New Zealand Bureau of Industries has avoided 
the causes of failure experienced by the similar Bureau of 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland. During the 
first two years (less two months) of its existence, this 
Bureau assisted 6,467 men, on whom were dependent 
no less than 12,531 women and children, thus preventing 
much misery. A large " State Farm " has been secured 
by the Department at Horowhenua, in the province of 
Wellington, in order that " elderly men with families, un- 
able to do the heaviest farm-work, may live rent-free upon 
the State Farm, and be paid for working it by their labour 
being exercised under co-operative contract ; such rural 
industries being promoted as shall provide work for their 
families." I may here mention that the production of 
honey, butter, and cheese always "pays" in New Zealand, 
but the same cannot be said of eggs and poultry. 

The practice of co-operative manual labour is being 
carried out in felling the bush, in making roads, in saw- 
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mills, in making railways, and other public and private 
works, and is increasing in popularity. Unemployed men, 
sent by the Bureau of Industries to any co-operative 
works, as a rule, honourably repay, by instalments from 
their wages, the amount advanced to them for rail or 
steamer fare. The principles of New Zealand State 
Co-operation are, that the strong, acting with the strong, 
shall earn a full wage, while the weak shall earn enough 
to maintain subsistence, but that both shall be given work 
only where that work would have to be done under any 
circumstances. And now let us turn to the way in which 
this Badical, Socialistic, and Labour Parliament has dealt 
with the Liquor Question. 

The Alcoholic Liquors' Sale Control Act, 1893, 

is a bold and honest attempt to settle this much-vexed 
question on the basis of the will of the people, expressed 
through Licensing Committees in each electoral district, 
who are elected triennially, and are empowered to reduce, 
introduce, or abolish licenses without any compensation. 
Taking a general view of the subject throughout the Colo- 
nial portion of our empire in Crown Colonies, the open 
system of licensing, as at home, but with high fees, is in 
vogue. But restriction, increasing in the direction of 
Prohibition, is the rule in all our free Self-governing 
Colonies. For example, both in Canada and Australasia 
entire Sunday closing is observed. While resident in 
Auckland, I had the pleasure of observing the great 
change wrought for the better by the operation of the 
Licensing Act of 1881, which transferred the granting of 
licenses from the magistrates to popularly-elected Licen- 
sing Committees. Open drunkenness in the streets became 
quite rare, and rowdyism on Sunday evenings (the chief 
colonial trip day) a thing of the past. But neither the 
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Total Abstinence party nor the publicans were satisfied, 
and three more Acts, amending the " Principal Act " 
of 1881, were passed between 1882 and 1889. The curse 
of intemperance certainly existed in the colony ; for, as my 
late esteemed friend, Sir William Fox, used to remark, 
" There are 1,500 deaths per annum in New Zealand 
directly caused by drink — one for each of the 1,500 
public-houses." * I will condense and describe the chief 
features of this Act, prefacing them with the statement 
that both crime and intoxication are decreasing in the 
Colony, and the New Zealander-born is temperate, and 
often a total abstainer. In fact, although £270,000 worth 
of alcoholic and malt liquors were imported into New 
Zealand in 1892, the " liquor interest " is waning, and is 
less influential than ever in politics, while the New 
Zealand branch of the United Kingdom Temperance 
Alliance has been joined by many public men who are not 
pledged abstainers, and the present newly elected House 
of Eepresentatives is more strongly " teetotal " than any 
of the eleven parliaments which have preceded it. I shall 
take the various subjects of the clauses in the order in 
which I find them in the Act. 

Sections 3, 7. The 62 Electoral Districts into which the Colony 
is now divided, having each an average of 9,000 to 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, inclusive of the four chief city electorates, Auckland, Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Dunedin, which have an average of 31,000, 
are constituted licensing districts. A Licensing Committee of eight 
members is to be elected every three years, commencing in March, 
1894, by the votes of all those, whether male or female, who are on 
the Parliamentary Register. 

Sections 6, 7, 11. The Eesident Magistrate of the district 
(corresponding to our stipendiary, but with enlarged jurisdiction and 
powers) presides over the committee thus elected, for nomination to 
which any persons trading in fermented or spirituous liquors, and 
owners of public-house property, are disqualified. But no pledges 
given to voters before election, nor any strongly expressed views or 
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opinions, shall disqualify any duly elected member of a licensing 
committee. 

Section 12 provides for the granting of licenses under the new 
Act, and contains eight sub-sections or paragraphs. No woman, 
whether single or married, shall hold a license, except widows and 
wives who have obtained, for due cause, Protection Orders from a 
magistrate. Every person applying for a license must produce a 
certificate of fitness, signed by the Eesident Magistrate. A license 
is renewable annually, as a matter of right, if no breach of the law 
has been committed, until the next triennial poll, but if any breach 
of the law has taken place, or any objection be made and sustained 
at the annual revision of licensed houses, the renewal may be 
refused by the committee. No child of thirteen years of age, or 
under, nor any drunken person, nor any Sunday customer (not being 
a bond fide traveller), can be served with liquor, under heavy 
penalties. The hours of opening are from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., and 
all licensed houses shall be closed from Saturday night until 
Monday morning. An extension of time until 11 p.m., on payment 
of £5 extra fee may be granted by the Committee, if satisfied of its 
being for the benefit and convenience of the public. Section 14 
provides that in districts where there has been proved to be an 
increase of 25 per cent, of the whole population since the last 
census (which in New Zealand is quinquennial), a proposal for 
increase of licenses shall be submitted to the electors at the poll, 
and if carried by a majority of three-fifths of the total votes recorded, 
these being fully one-half of the total number on the roll, the 
the Committee may grant additional licenses in the proportion of 
one license to 700 people resident within two miles of the licensed 
house. Section 5 makes similar provision for sudden increase of 
population. 

Sections 15 and 18 describe the questions to be submitted to the 
electors, and the rules of the polling. From and after the passing 
of this Act no license shall be renewed until the electors have 
previously determined — 1st, Whether the present number of licenses 
is to continue ; 2nd, Whether the number of any such licenses is to 
be reduced; 3rd, Whether any licenses are to be granted. At the 
counting up of the votes recorded, a simple majority decides the 
affirmative or negative answer of the electors to the first and second 
questions. If reduction of licenses is decided, by Section 20 the 
Committee, as they may think desirable, may close a number of 
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licensed houses not exceeding one-fourth of those in the district, 
selecting first those against which breaches of the law have been 
recorded, and next, those which have no proper accommodation for 
travellers. If question No. 3 is decided in the Total Prohibition 
sense, namely, that no licenses at all be granted, there must be a 
majority of three-fifths of the votes recorded, and also it is necessary 
that at least one-half of the electors on the roll have voted — other- 
wise, the poll is to be declared null and void, and no second poll can 
be taken. The somewhat complex paragraph 4 of Section 18 leads 
one to the conclusion that, if the voters for total prohibition and for 
reduction join hands, the former may be carried by a much smaller 
majority than three-fifths of the total electors on the roll. A 
striking feature of this Act is that all Clubs are to be open to 
" inspection," and subject to some of the regulations of the Licens- 
ing Act, the charter of each club, which is equivalent to its license, 
being granted by the Colonial Secretary, who can revoke it for 
certain breaches of law ; the secretary or manager being regarded as 
the holder of a license under the " principal Licensing Act." In any 
district where total prohibition is legally carried, the granting of any 
new charter for a club shall be at the Colonial Secretary's discretion. 

It will be seen from this sketch of this important Act, 
many features of which will be at length adopted in Great 
Britain, I believe, that it goes far in the direction of the 
Direct Veto. Yet it does not satisfy the teetotallers of 
New Zealand, for some candidates at the general election 
of November 28fch, 1898, lost their seats because they 
supported this Government Bill rather than the Direct 
Veto Bill of Sir Bobert Stout. The first election under 
this Act took place on March 22nd, 1894, and I can give a 
few of the results as cabled. The woman's franchise, 
on which I shall presently comment, largely influenced the 
licensing elections in the direction of Prohibition. In 
Oamaru and Clutha (Otago, in the Middle Island), total 
Prohibition was carried, we are informed. In Dunedin 
and Port Chalmers Prohibition was only lost by 18 and 50 
votes respectively ; in Wellington the committee elected 
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consisted of three teetotallers and five who advocated 
reform of the licensed houses ; in Christchurch and other 
districts, the Prohibitionist votes were in a majority 
sufficient to considerably reduce existing licenses. In 
Auckland and its vicinity, the elections were void from 
abstentions. At Napier 1082 votes were informal, many 
purposely left so in order to make void the election, and 
thus maintain the existing number of licenses. Every- 
where throughout New Zealand the Temperance party 
were better organised and more energetic than the Liquor 
party, and carried their candidates by more numerous 
votes. The Colonial electors, as a body, must be satisfied, 
it would appear, with the Alcoholic Liquors Sale Control 
Act. 

The Electoral Act, 1898. 

I now come to the concluding part of my paper — a 
consideration of the most remarkable Act regulating the 
representation of the people in Parliament ever passed 
by any free British colony. Its two most striking and 
novel features are : the Disfranchisement of Electors who 
do not Vote, and the Adult Women's Franchise ; both 
legislative experiments of the highest interest and import- 
ance, the working of which, successful or otherwise, 
may determine the drift of our next Reform Bill. This 
Electoral Act became law on September 19th, 1898. It 
repeals all previous electoral acts. From its 170 sections, 
I condense the following outline of all its principal 
arrangements :— 

Section 3 defines the terms used in this Act. " Person " includes 
woman. Words and expressions importing the masculine gender 
include women except where otherwise expressly stated. 

Sections 6, 8, 9, 11-13 provide the qualifications of electors ; how 
to be placed on the electoral roll ; and lay down definitely the " one 
man one vote " principle. Every person (male or female) aged 21 
or upwards, who possesses £25 worth of freehold property, or who 
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has been one year in New Zealand, and has resided in the electoral 
district for three months, he or she not being an alien, lunatic, public 
offender, or public defaulter, is entitled to the franchise, and may be 
registered on not more than one electoral roll, however many qualifi- 
cations he or she may possess in several electoral districts. No 
woman, although duly registered, can be nominated as a candidate, 
or elected to the Lower House, or appointed to the Upper House. 
Copies of the general electoral roll are kept at every post-office in 
each district, which can be inspected free of charge, and sold at the 
price of one shilling. Additional rolls are printed whenever 100 
fresh names are added. 

Sections 61-69 make special provision for seamen and commercial 
travellers — two worthy classes of men practically disfranchised in 
Great Britain by reason of their occupations — by means of a certi- 
ficate from the registrar, termed an "Elector's Eight." On the 
production of this to any collector of customs, or postmaster of any 
post-office, a voting paper is given, and when duly filled up, sent 
post free from any part of New Zealand to the returning officer of 
the district where the elector resides. Candidates for election have 
free use of public schoolrooms for their meetings (section 157) ; and 
all expenses of administration of this Act are paid out of the Public 
Account of the Colony (section 166). To prevent frivolous or 
vexatious contests, each candidate must deposit J610 with the return- 
ing officer at the time of nomination, which sum is forfeited if he 
does not poll one-tenth of the votes cast for the successful candi- 
date — but, if otherwise, it is returned to him. Heavy penalties (J620 
to £50) are inflicted (sections 94 to 98) for the usual election offences, 
and even wagering or betting on the result of the poll is punishable 
by a fine "not exceeding J920" (section 163). The Maoris and half- 
castes, including women, continue their representation. 

Section 126 constitutes the remarkable disfranchising clause : 
" Every returning officer, after the day of polling, before sealing up 
the rolls received from his deputies, shall transfer from the said rolls 
on to a fair copy of the district roll a distinguishing mark to indicate 
every voter who has voted at the said election . . . and shall 
transmit the complete roll so marked to the registrar of the district, 
who thereupon shall erase from the roll the names of all the voters, 
other than candidates and persons prohibited from voting, who are 
not indicated as having voted at such election ; and for so doing this 
Act shall be sufficient warrant." 
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On the 28th November, 1893, the first election under 
this Act took place. It was the most animated one ever 
held in New Zealand. Ladies and women of all classes 
had been eagerly preparing for many months to exercise 
their new privileges, and were awaiting the opening of 
the polls long before 9 a.m. Women's committees had 
selected, catechised, and worked for their candidates. So 
thoughtfully had they provided for bringing up voters of 
their own sex to the poll, that members of the committee 
took it in turn to " mind the baby " while the mother 
recorded her vote ! The male electors were astonished at 
the rush of thousands of women to the polling-booths. 
After the rolls had been examined it was found that no 
less than 90,290 out of 109,461 duly registered women- 
voters had polled, being about nine-tenths, whereas out of 
the 802,997 male electors, 72,376 did not vote, rather less 
than one-fourth. In accordance with the Draconian sec- 
tion 126, 19,171 women, and 72,876 men were struck off 
the rolls, whereon the New Zealand Herald, the leading 
Auckland daily paper, makes the following comment, 
significant of how the propertied classes regard absten- 
tion : — 

If the number struck off the rolls be compared with the popula- 
tion, it will be readily understood how it has come to pass that local 
and property influences are being thrust out of political power, while 
unsettled interests and extremist views usurp their place. Making 
the proper allowance for deaths and removals — say 3,000 in the 
Auckland electoral district — it is plain that not more than one-third 
of the electors exercised their franchise. A culpable political apathy 
alone can account for this result. 

Of course all these electors are disfranchised but for a 
time, for each can claim re-instatement at the next follow- 
ing revision of the rolls ; but the inconvenience and loss 

of time involved may possibly diminish the proportion of 

» 
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abstentions at future elections. It is an important experi- 
ment, the effect of which should be carefully watched, for, 
so far as I know, it is the Jirst attempt to compel electors to 
vote in any Anglo-Saxon country. One obvious objection 
to section 126 is that this examination of the rolls sub- 
sequent to an election violates the secrecy of the ballot qua 
the returning officer and his assistants. The fact of the 
day of election not being a statutory holiday may account 
for the singular fact that the greatest proportion of absten- 
tions occurred in the four capitals — namely, in Auckland 
about one-third of the whole, in Dunedin one-fourth ; in 
Wellington one fifth ; and in Christchurch rather less than 
one-fifth. 

Much speculation had been indulged in as to the effect 
of the new element in this general election — the woman's 
vote. It was found that candidates of good moral charac- 
ter, especially those who advocated the Direct Veto, and 
had given in their assent to the " platform" promulgated 
by the Woman's Franchise League, secured the female 
vote. This " platform" consisted of the following 
"planks" :— 

1. Justice to women by the enactment of equitable laws affect- 
ing marriage, divorce, custody of children, injury to person, and 
social vice. 2. The general improvement of the social condition of 
women, and the more equitable adjustment of women's wages, 
together with compulsory arbitration as a means of settling indus- 
trial disputes, and preventing strikes. 3. The appointment of 
women on the Hospital and Charitable Aid Boards ; as visitors and 
inspectors of lunatic asylums, industrial schools, and other public 
institutions ; as factory inspectors, truant officers, and on sanitary 
committees. 4. The abolition of the Totalisator [a betting machine 
licensed by the New Zealand Government] , and the enactment of 
more stringent laws for the suppression of gambling, and of cruelty 
to animals under the name of " sport." 5. The maintenance of the 
present system of free and compulsory education. 6. The securing 
to the majority of electors who record their votes to control or 
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abolish the sale of alcohol as a beverage. 7. The recognition of no 
political party, but the support of candidates who possess the best 
reputation for integrity of character, and who will pledge themselves 
to support the foregoing platform. 

The election of Mrs. Yates to the mayoralty of One- 
hunga, near Auckland — the first Lady Mayor in all her 
Majesty's dominions— and, about the same time, the choice 
of Miss Annie Austin as Mayor, on the Prohibitionist 
ticket, of Pleasanton, Kansas, U.S., demonstrate the power 
of the female vote, and their ambition to influence 
municipal affairs. [Since this paper was read, news has 
reached me that a deputation of the W. F. L. waited on 
the Premier (Hon. E. J. Seddon) to ask for the removal of 
the disqualification of women from a seat in either House 
of the Colonial Parliament.] 

There was some disappointment felt by clerical and 
other friends of the woman's franchise when it was seen 
that, as a body, their votes were not going to be cast for 
those who advocated Bible reading (with a time-table con- 
science clause, and other judicious conditions), in the 
public schools. This modification of the pure secularity of 
New Zealand education is urgently called for, in my 
opinion, and there is now a strong and growing feeling in 
its favour. The intense earnestness of the women of New 
Zealand in voting, disposes of E. H. Bakewell's assertion 
(Nineteenth Century, December, 1893), "that 95 per cent, of 
New Zealanders were adverse to woman's franchise. ,, The 
Auckland Woman's Political League called a special meet- 
ing on Feb. 1, in order to pass a resolution censuring this 
statement, and to forward it to the editor of that magazine. 
Doubtless the sweeping comprehensiveness of this measure, 

* 

which gives votes of equal value to mother and daughter, 
mistress and servant, the virtuous matron and the 
nymphe du pave, will create some commotion in families, 
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and in the lowest stratum of society. But where families 
are harmonious in feeling, there will be a distinct advan- 
tage in having a solid vote of four, five, or six in favour 
of respectability, honesty, virtue, and temperance. The 
great benefit to the body politic of woman's possession of 
the franchise consists in the weight it will give in the 
government of the state to the family, that unit of the social 
system which is at once its origin, and its surest foundation. 
No doubt " faggot votes " are obnoxious to Eadical prin- 
ciples, but if a Christian family command a bundle of such 
votes, who will deny that the purity and righteousness of 
the House of Eepresentatives will be thereby promoted? 
The House thus elected in November, 1893, consists 
of 50 Ministerial supporters, 16 Oppositionists, and 4 
Independents. "It is ahead of the former House in 
character,' ' writes a well informed correspondent from 
Wellington, " it will be an eminently practical, business- 
like, and respectable House, yet very Eadical in its 
political views." The strong influence of the women's 
Temperance vote is shown by the fact that 42 members 
out of this House of 70 (white) members have pronounced 
themselves for a change in the present Liquor Sale Con- 
trol Act, and of these 25 are pledged to the Direct Veto, 
which Sir Eobert Stout will re-introduce during this 
session. I do not think that the new privilege given to 
women will lead to revolutionary legislation, nor tend 
towards instability of government. For women are by 
nature more conservative in mind than men, and the 
ineradicable maternal instinct makes them regard every 
law, or proposed law, as it concerns their children as well 
as themselves : a consideration which is a bar to hasty, 
unjust, or unequal legislation. 

On the whole of this Socialist and Labour legislation, I 
have but small space left for comment. My advice to New 
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Zealand, just at this stage, is to Festina lente. Let each 
of these new laws be thoroughly worked out for several 
years, watched and weighed, before repeal, reform, or 
alteration. It is possible, as I have pointed out in my 
lecture " The New Zealand of To-day," by too much legis- 
lation to impair the habit of self-reliance, and the spirit 
of self-respect of the individual citizen. State Socialism 
can never create, even in New Zealand, the millenium at 
which it aims, without the strict and universal observance 
of the ethics of the Bible. To the end of this age, 
Egoism and Altruism, knowledge and ignorance, capital 
and labour, wealth and poverty, will continue in more or 
less antagonism. The object of all Socialist doctrines is 
to promote the happiness of the masses. And yet, 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part that kings or laws can cause or cure, 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned 
Our own felicity we make, or find. 

My audience will join with me, I am sure, in hoping 
that these momentous experiments will turn out for the 
good of New Zealand. If not spoilt by harassing over- 
legislation, or invaded by the "professional politician," 
there is little doubt but that our children or grand- 
children will see that noble country populated by twenty 
millions of our race whose happiness and prosperity will as 
far exceed that of the dwellers at home as the skies of 
New Zealand exceed those of Britain in brightness. 
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EECENT DISCOVEBIES AS TO THE OKIGIN AND 
EAELY HISTOEY OF THE HUMAN BACE, 
CONTEASTED WITH THE OLD IDEAS.* 

By JOHN NEWTON, M.E.C.S. 

Amongst all the brilliant discoveries of this marvellous 
nineteenth century, surely those which relate to the origin 
and antiquity of man, to his affinity with other living 
things, to his early civilisations, arts, and religions, are 
among the most startling and interesting to us as men. 
Some of us have been watchers of this world of thought 
and endeavour throughout the entire period in which 
these particular discoveries have been made ; and now, as 
we try to think backwards to the standpoint of fifty years 
ago, and compare it with that of to-day, we are utterly 
overwhelmed with the contemplation of the vast progress 
made. I propose, with your permission, to go a little into 
the history of these great discoveries, which appears to me 
more strange and interesting than any tale in the Arabian 
Nights. 

In the sacred books of the ancient religions some 
account of the creation of the world was, doubtless, 
expected ; and such cosmogonies existed in the literature 
of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, India. We need not 
linger now over the fragments of these which have come 
down to our time; they have long ago been discredited 
and forgotten. But such has not been the case with the 
remarkable narrative with which the Hebrew Scriptures 

* The illustrations to this paper are taken from Tylor's Anthropology, 
having been most kindly lent by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., the publishers. 
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commence. The account of the creation of the world 
found in the book of Genesis, or the Mosaic cosmogony, 
as it is called, was universally accepted as true until a very 
few years ago. No one called it in question to the smallest 
particular; it was held to have been divinely inspired, 
and it formed the first chapter in every history of our race. 
We were taught that this visible universe of ours came 
into existence about 6,000 years ago, that the parts of 
which it is composed made their appearance in a certain 
definite order, in the space of six natural days. On the 
first day light appeared. On the second the firmament or 
sky separated the waters above from the waters beneath 
the firmament. On the third day the waters drew away 
from the dry land, and upon it a varied vegetable life, like 
that which now exists, made its appearance. On the 
fourth day the sun, the moon, and the stars all appeared. 
On the fifth day fish in the waters, and birds in the air. 
On the sixth day all animals that live upon the earth, 
including man, came into being. And the man, we are 
told, was created in God's own image, was endowed with 
the glorious gift of language, and taught the rudiments of 
religion. The early men lived 600 to 900 years, and by 
the fourth generation from Adam had progressed so 
rapidly in the arts, that they had invented various musical 
instruments, including the organ; were well acquainted 
with the chief metallic ores, and the mode of smelting 
them, and were skilled artificers in brass and iron. Then 
occurred a general deluge, which covered the whole earth 
to the tops of the highest mountains, and destroyed every 
living thing, man included, except only Noah and his 
family, who were saved by floating above the waters in a 
vast ark that he had built, which included not only them- 
selves but three pairs of every bird and beast. All this 
happened about 4,200 years ago. When the waters had 
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subsided, Noah and his three sons, with their wives, 
descended from the ark and went forth to people the world. 

We must accord to this wonderfully picturesque story 
great merit, for it explained the origin of things to the 
entire satisfaction of the most cultivated nations of the 
world for thousands of years down to our own time. And 
yet, if they had but looked for it, beneath their feet lay 
abundant evidences of the utter groundlessness of the 
whole story. How slow even accomplished geologists were 
to realise the plain truth we may see if we turn to Buck- 
land's great work, published in 1823, Reliquice Diluviance, 
or Observations on the Organic Remains contained in Caves, 
Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, dec, attesting the action of an 
Universal Deluge, by the Eev. W. Buckland, F.B.S., Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the University of Oxford. He gives 
a full account of all the principal caves which had then 
been discovered in Germany, France, and England, con- 
taining vast deposits of the bones of extinct animals, as 
elephants, rhinoceroses, hyaenas, some of them of gigantic 
size, far exceeding any species now existing. These he 
calls antediluvian monsters. Their remains, he supposes, 
were washed into these caverns or fissures in the strata of 
the earth at the time of Noah's flood, and have thus been 
preserved for the astonishment of after times. He quotes 
Cuvier, in his great work on Fossil Bones as agreeing 
with him that the era of this great flood which over- 
whelmed the earth " cannot have exceeded 5,000 or 6,000 
years ago," p. 51. These were Dr. Buckland's words so 
late as 1828, and in dedicating his work to the Lord 
Bishop of Durham, he writes that the results of his 
enquiries afford "the strongest evidence of an universal 
deluge," and of " the truth of the Mosaic records." 

In his Bridgewater Treatise on Geology, 2 vols., 1887, 
he acknowledges that there are many discrepancies 
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between the order of creation recorded in Genesis, and 
the facts brought to light by the new science of geology. 
Thus, he says — the evidence of organic remains, as far as 
it goes, shows the origin of plants and of animals to have 
been contemporaneous. Yet he considers that all may 
be reconciled by supposing that the words — "In the 
beginning" imply "an indefinite period of time, during 
which many revolutions had taken place on the earth ; but 
as they were wholly unconnected with the human race 
they are passed over in silence by the sacred historian, 
who only records the creation of its present animal and 
vegetable inhabit ant s." Fragments of a human skull had 
indeed been met with in a cave, associated with the bones 
of extinct animals; but he suggests that some man had 
wandered in there, had lost his way, and perished. In 
another cave many human bones were found; here he 
suggests that a battle had been fought thereabout, and the 
bodies of the slain hastily interred in the antediluvian 
cavern. 

Such were some of the efforts made to reconcile the 
ancient story with the new discoveries, before 1847, when 
the famous work of M. Boucher de Perthes came like a new 
revelation to the world. Dwelling in a district peculiarly 
rich in antiquities, he for many years made numerous 
explorations to unfold its archaeology, and zealously took 
advantage of all excavations made for building or other 
purposes. He gives a very interesting account of the 
successive layers of pottery found at various depths in 
Amiens and Abbeville. First, he met with potteries con- 
temporary, or nearly so, in the recent soil. In a second 
layer of considerable depth, old glass, and fragments of 
mediaeval art ; but even this had an appearance of having 
been disturbed. The third layer, which extended through 
a thousand years, as evidenced by its coins, contained 
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various kinds of pottery, Frankish, Gaulo-Eoman, and 
Eoman, differing greatly as to the progress they repre- 
sented in the Ceramic art. In the fourth layer a very 
different kind of pottery appeared, but evidently burnt and 
made at the wheel, which he called Gaulish, deposited 
before the Eoman occupation. In the fifth layer all trace 
of metals had disappeared, and it contained potteries so 
different in their character that he could not doubt they 
were the work of numerous generations, embracing a long 
series of ages. The sixth layer contained potteries differ- 
ing considerably, but all evidently hand-made, without the 
potter's wheel, some baked ; the oldest only sun-dried, and 
fragments of such were found even at depths of twenty 
feet below the surface. But traces of man were found 
much lower than this. M. de Perthes gives sections of the 
gravel pits near Abbeville. Sixteen distinct layers were 
cut through before reaching the chalk, all, except the 
highest three, apparently undisturbed. In the lower 
layers, at depths of from fifteen to thirty feet, the 
workmen met with numerous flints, rudely-fashioned 
by chipping into forms resembling wedges, spear-heads, 
knives, scrapers, and hatchets. They were from three to 
nine inches long ; the oldest deposited being water-worn, 
and crusted with a deposit of chalk, like the other stones 
amidst which they lay. Yet in spite of their rude form 
and aspect, no one could doubt that they were as clearly 
works of human art as a Sheffield knife. In digging for 
gravel the workmen met with great numbers of large rude 
flint implements, at fifteen feet depth, and then again at 
from twenty-five to thirty feet, always associated with the 
bones of extinct animals, such as the mammoth or hairy 
elephant, the hippopotamus, the cave lion, bear, and 
hyaena, and the rein-deer, but no human remains. 

A much more recent deposit in time than the latest of 
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these alluvial gravels is the peat, which in the valley of 
the Eiver Somme attains to a thickness of 25 to 80 feet. 
Yet it is only in the most superficial layers of this that 
any remains which can be referred to historic times have 
been found. Thus, within three feet of the surface, all 
the Mediaeval, Eoman, and Gaulish remains yet discovered 
are contained, and M. Boucher de Perthes, calculating 
thus from the known to the unknown, arrived at the con- 
clusion that the oldest layers of peat may have been 
deposited 30,000 years ago. He found that whilst metal 
weapons and ornaments were to be met with in the upper 
layers of the peat, there was an entire absence of metals 
below. But in their place an abundance of stone and flint 
weapons and tools ; these, however, were quite unlike the 
rude stone weapons of the drift gravel beds, they were 
finely finished, elaborated into many new forms, and had 
been sharpened and polished by rubbing or grinding. 
Bones of animals and shells were found at all depths in 
the peat, but these were of the same species as are now 
inhabiting Europe ; whereas the large, rude flint imple- 
ments found in the drift gravel were associated with the 
bones of animals long since extinct — a convincing proof 
of the vast interval of time that must have elapsed since 
the men of the Drift period hunted the mammoth, the 
rhinoceros, and the hyaena. 

These startling discoveries excited the liveliest interest. 
Many other observers had recorded similar facts, but no 
one before M. de Perthes had had the courage to draw the 
only legitimate conclusions. An immense impetus was 
given to the whole subject. Those remarkable caverns, 
found in many lands, containing remains of extinct 
animals, were eagerly explored, and human bones, pot- 
tery, rude ornaments, even pictures carved on bone, were 
discovered. The Swiss pile-dwellings and the Danish 
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kitchen middens, British cromlechs, barrow graves, and 
hut-villages, have all yielded a rich harvest of results, 
uplifting the veil from a long-forgotten past, and enabling 
us to write, at least in outline, many a lost chapter in the 
history of our race. The results obtained may thus be 
summarised. Man appeared upon this earth very late in 
geological time, and his remains are all found within a few 
feet of the surface. Not to speak of all the fossil-bearing 
strata, teeming with proofs of animal and vegetable life, 
the coal measures alone in South Wales attain to a thick- 
ness of 8000 feet, and these are built up mainly with the 
remains of ancient life. But neither in France nor in 
England have any remains of primitive man been dis- 
covered at depths of 100 feet, and they are usually much 
nearer the surface, We first come upon his traces in 
the form of rude flint weapons, knives, and scrapers, 
associated with the remains of animals long since extinct. 
These belong to the end of the Glacial period, or Age of 
Ice, when these islands were part of the continent of 
Europe, when herds of hippopotami issued from the North 
African rivers, such as the Nile, and may have swum in a 
few summer days from rivers in the south to the Somme, 
the Thames, or the Severn, making timely retreat to the 
South of Europe before the snow and ice set in. At this 
era all Northern Europe was covered with a great ice sea. 
Of our own island only the most southern portions could 
have been inhabitable, and it is chiefly in the valley of the 
Thames and its tributaries that these earliest traces of 
man in Britain have been found. This has been called 
the Palaeolithic, or Early Stone Age, which, according 
to LyelPs calculations, may have begun 800,000 years ago, 
or even more. It must have lasted for a vast period of 
time, since rude flint implements almost identical in 
appearance have been met with at a depth of 15 feet, and 
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again at 25 to 80 feet in the same gravel pit. To the more 
superficial, and therefore recent of these, probably belong 
the remains found in caves, bespeaking some little advance 
in civilization. Then occurs a sudden break in the 
evidences of man's existence, so far as we can judge, in 
France and England. The Palaeolithic man has dis- 
appeared with the Ice Age, and when we come upon his 
traces again, it is under conditions similar to those which 
now exist. Bones of domesticated animals, the ox, the 
sheep, the goat, are found with those of man ; the plants 
and animals are those with which we are familiar; no 
trace of metals yet, but a great variety of stone and flint 
tools, ingeniously, minutely wrought, finished by rubbing 
and polishing. Needles of bone, amber and jet ornaments 
are also met with, denoting a great advance in civilization. 
This — the Neolithic, or later Stone Age — appears to have 
lasted in Switzerland about 7000 years. Many savage 
tribes are found, even in our own day, to have advanced 
no farther than this stage. Then came the age of metals, 
gold, copper, and its alloy with tin-bronze. And this 
Bronze Age, as it is called (which lasted, according to 
some archoeologists, about 3000 years), was succeeded by 
the Iron Age, in which we live, and with the advent of 
which history begins. 

Thus Homer, 1000 b.c., telling of a by-gone age, 
makes the warriors at the siege of Troy fight with bronze 
spears and swords ; whilst Hesiod, soon after, sings of a 
time when copper was used and iron was unknown. But 
when Julius Csesar landed in England 55 b.c, he found 
the Belgse and the South Britons well acquainted with the 
use of iron ; they forged iron anchors and chains for their 
ships. So much for the antiquity of our race, which, 
though it be but of yesterday, in the long procession of 
life on this earth, is really of vast duration when compared 
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with the brief span of human existence. That problem 
has at least been approximately solved. 

The next question is how did man originate? This 
has always been held (as we saw in the Hebrew account 
of creation) to be only part of the general question as 
to the origin of species — that mystery of mysteries to 
the naturalist. The old idea was that each species was 
a separate act of creation, and had always been quite- 
independent of every other from thq moment that it 
suddenly came into being. But this explained nothing. 
And so matters remained until Darwin appeared, whose 
profound generalizations have shed a flood of light upon 
every department of biology. Darwin maintains that 
all species, so-called, are but strongly marked and per- 
manent varieties, which have mainly arisen from two 
causes — first, from the variability of all living things. 
No two are exactly alike, as we see every day even in 
the members of the same family. Second, from the 
struggle for existence amongst all organic beings every- 
where, which inevitably follows from the fact that they 
tend to increase much more rapidly than their means 
of subsistence. As many more individuals of each species 
are born than can possibly survive ; and as, consequently, 
there is a frequently recurring struggle for existence, it 
follows that any being, if it vary, however slightly, in any 
manner profitable to itself, under the complex and some- 
times varying conditions of life, will have a better chance 
of surviving, and thus be naturally selected. 

From the strong principle of inheritance, any selected 
variety will tend to propagate its new and modified form. 

On this theory, all living things are connected in one 
chain of being. The grand fact that all extinct can be 
classed with all recent forms, naturally follows from the 
living and the extinct being the offspring of parents who 
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have sprung from the same common stock. Eecent forms 
are generally looked upon as being, on the whole, higher 
in the scale of organization than ancient forms ; and they 
tend to be higher, in so far as the later and more im- 
proved forms have conquered the older and less improved 
ones in the struggle for life. They have also generally 
had their organs more specialized for different functions. 
This fact is perfectly compatible with numerous beings 
still retaining simple and but little improved structures, 
fitted for simple conditions of life ; it is likewise com- 
patible with some forms having retrograded in organiza- 
tion by having become, at each stage of descent, better 
fitted for new and degraded conditions of existence. 
Darwin points out vast numbers of facts which are for the 
first time readily explained by his theory. Thus, the 
similar framework of bones in the hand of a man, the 
wing of a bat, the fin of the porpoise, and leg of the 
horse — the same number of vertebrae forming the neck of 
the giraffe and of the elephant — and innumerable other 
such facts, at once explain themselves on the theory of a 
common descent, with slow and slight successive modi- 
fications. 

Fortunately for our purpose, he has himself shown, 
as no one else could have done, the flood of light that his 
theory throws on the origin of man in a separate work 
entitled, The Descent of Man, published in 1871. It has 
long been known that man is constructed on the same 
general type or model as other mammalia. All the bones 
in his skeleton can be compared with corresponding bones 
in a monkey, bat, or seal. So it is with his muscles, 
nerves, blood-vessels, and internal viscera. The brain, 
the most important of all the .organs, follows the same 
law. Every chief fissure and fold in the brain of man 
has its analogy in that of the orang. Their brains do not 

E 
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exactly agree, nor could perfect agreement be expected, 
for otherwise their mental powers would have been the 
same. Man is liable to receive from the lower animals, 
and to communicate to them, certain contagious diseases, 
as hydrophobia, small-pox, diphtheria, glanders, cholera, 
etc., and this fact proves the close similarity of their 
tissues and blood, both in minute structure and compo- 
sition, far more plainly than does their comparison under 
the microscope, or by chemical analysis. Monkeys are 
liable to many of the same non-contagious diseases as we 
are, such as catarrh, consumption, apoplexy, inflammation 
of the bowels, and cataract in the eye. The younger apes 
often die from fever when cutting their teeth. Medicines 
produce the same effect on them as on us. They become 
fond of tea, coffee, and spirituous liquors, and will also 
smoke tobacco with pleasure. Man is infested with inter- 
nal parasites, and plagued with external ones, all of which 
closely resemble those infesting other animals. The whole 
process of that most important function, the reproduction 
of the species, is strikingly the same in all the mammalia, 
from the first act of courtship by the male, to the birth 
and nurturing of the young. Monkeys are born in almost 
as helpless a condition as our own infants, and in some 
the young differ quite as much from the adults as do our 
children from their full-grown parents. It has been 
shown by Hseckel that every animal, in its development 
before birth, climbs up its own ancestral tree. Certainly, 
man commences as a particle of animated jelly, as simple 
in structure as the lowest monad. Later on, the embryo 
can hardly be distinguished from that of other members 
of the vertebrate family. At this period, the arteries run 
in arch-like branches, as if to carry the blood to gills 
or branches which are not present in the higher verte- 
brata, though the slits on the sides of the neck still 
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remain, marking their former position. At a somewhat 
later period, when the extremities are developed, the feet 
of lizards and mammals, the wings and feet of birds, no 
less than the hands and feet of man, all arise from the 
same fundamental form. It is quite in the later stages 
of development that the young human being presents 
marked differences from the young ape, while the ape 
departs as much from the dog in its development as the 
man does. At one period the human embryo possesses a 
true tail, extending considerably beyond the rudimentary 
legs, which fortunately disappears; and the convolutions 
of the brain in a human foetus at the end of the seventh 
month reach about the same stage of development as in a 
baboon when full grown. If it be asked, does man 
originate in a different way from a dog, bird, frog, or fish, 
the answer is not doubtful for a moment ; without ques- 
tion, the mode of origin and the early stages of the 
development of man are identical with those of the 
animals immediately below him in the scale ; without a 
doubt, in these respects, he is nearer to the apes than the 
apes are to the dog. 

Man, as we see him, differs conspicuously from the 
monkeys in being almost naked of hair. But the different 
races differ much in hairiness. The Ainos, that curious 
race of dwarfs, the aborigines of Japan, are very hairy. 
So also are the aborigines of Australia ; and I have seen 
a family from Burmah who were covered, both sexes, with 
shaggy hair, even on their faces and foreheads. No one 
supposes that the nakedness of the skin is any direct ( 
advantage to man ; his body, therefore, cannot have been 
divested of hair through natural selection or the effects of 
climate, but may safely be attributed to two causes, the 
complete covering of the body by clothes, and sexual 
selection, acting through unnumbered ages. " There is no 
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woman for a hairy man," is a New Zealand proverb. And 
the King of Siam had to bribe a man to marry the first 
hairy woman in a hairy family ; and sshe transmitted this 
character to her young offspring of both Boxes. Idiots are 
often very hairy, and they are apt, in other characters, to 
revert to a lower animal type. Some races of men have 
the canine teeth projecting considerably beyond the otherB, 
as in the anthropomorphous apes, but in a less degree. 
Of the very few skulls that have been discovered in caves 
associated with the bones of extinct animals, in several 
cases the canines projected largely, and in the Naulette 
jaw they are e 




Fig 2 -a, 



The hands of the higher apes are constructed on the 
same general principle as our own, but are far less delicate 
in their adaptations. They are, however, well fitted for 
climbing trees, and they seize thin branches or ropes with 
the thumb on one side, and the finger on the other, as we 
do. They walk often on the hind legs alone, but oftener 
•support themselves on the knuckles or palmB, which is 
easy with their long arms. Now, if it be an advantage to 
man to stand firmly on his feet, and to have hiB hands and 
arms free, of which, from his pre-eminent success in the 
battle of life, there can be no doubt, then the progenitors 
of man would become more and more erect, whilst the 
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forelimbs or arms would become shorter, as they were less 
used to support the body ; the feet being differentiated for 
support and progression only, the hands for innumerable 
other offices. Probably the favourable difference which 
gave man his start in the struggle for life was a rather 
better brain. And as early man became more erect, 
progression would be handed over to the feet, whilst the 
hand, the all conquering hand, would then develop its 
marvellous powers unrestrained. 

Much stress has been laid on the great size of the 
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Fig. 3. — Side view of skulls, d, Australian, prognathous ; e, African, 
prognathous ; /, European, orthognathous. 

brain in man as contrasted with that in the largest man- 
like ape. But there is great difference among the various 
races of men, — thus, the average brain capacity of the 
Australian aborigines is 80 cubic inches, that of the 
European 92, and Huxley states that the difference betwixt 
the highest and lowest ape is much greater. Dean Swift 
used to say that he hated monkeys — they reminded him so 
of poor relations ! And certainly their projecting muzzles, 
prominent teeth, retreating foreheads, and prominent 
supraorbital arches, are repulsive enough. But many 
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savage and degraded races of men approach them not a 
little. It is surely a most remarkable corroboration of 
Darwin's hypothesis that the most ape-like human skull 
which has yet been produced was discovered in 1857 in a 
limestone cavern at Neanderthal, associated with the 
remains of the mammoth and other extinct animals. 

Man has, no doubt, undergone a great amount of modi- 
fication, in comparison with the higher apes, which he 
so closely resembles. And many seem to expect that 
every intermediate form shall be produced, or they will 
not believe. But we are only beginning to study the vast 
series of extinct forms, whose remains lie beneath our feet, 
and many strange revelations await us. In a very few 
years, as things go, the orang, the gorilla, and the chim- 
panzee, will have disappeared, and a century hence the 
argument against the derivation of man from some ape-like 
form will appear far stronger, so far, than at present. But 
the evidence in its favour, brought forward by Darwin, is 
so overwhelming, that to take any other view is to admit 
that our own structure, and that of all the animals around 
us, is a mere snare laid to entrap our judgment. 

A most interesting question now presents itself — In 
what part of our world did man first appear ? Where was 
his birthplace ? As we have shown that his nearest kith 
and kin are to be found in the Simiadse, or monkey family, 
we naturally look for them. This family is divided by 
naturalists into the Catarrhinse or Old World monkeys, 
inhabiting Africa, the warmer parts of Asia, and the 
Malay Archipelago, and the Platyrrhinse or New World 
monkeys, found in Brazil and Peru. The Old World mon- 
keys have a nose \^ith nostrils separated by a narrow 
partition, close together, and opening downwards ; the 
orangs, gorillas, and chimpanzees have no tail, but, if 
present, the tail is never prehensile, and there are thirty- 
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two teeth, as in man. But the New World monkeys have 
flat noses, with widely separated nostrils, opening straight 
in front ; they have all long tails, which they constantly 
use for grasping, and they have thirty-six teeth. They 
are, therefore, diverging from the human type, not approxi- 
mating towards it. 

Now man unquestionably belongs in his dentition, in 
the structure of his nostrils, and many other respects, to 
the Catarrhinse or Old World division. And as the anthro- 
pomorphous apes, having no tail, no callosities, form a 
sub-class, approaching the nearest to man, we may infer 
that he has diverged at some remote period from this sub- 
group. It is therefore probable that Africa was formerly 
inhabited by extinct apes, closely allied to the gorilla and 
chimpanzee, and as these two species are now man's 
nearest allies, it is more probable that our first progenitors 
lived on the African continent than elsewhere. At present, 
the rock of Gibraltar, just opposite the African coast, is 
the only spot in Europe inhabited by the monkey tribes. 
But Darwin thought it was useless to speculate on this 
subject, as two or three anthropomorphous apes, one the 
Dryopithecus of Lartet, nearly as large as a man, have 
been discovered in strata of the Miocene age in Southern 
Italy and Attica ; and since so vastly remote a period the 
earth has certainly undergone many great revolutions, 
affording ample time for migration on the largest scale. 

When we take into account, however, the highly 
specialized frame of man, differing so widely from his 
nearest congeners, and the narrow limits within which it 
has been modified in the different races, it seems impos- 
sible that he can have arisen at many different points of 
the earth's surface wide apart. 

Man, without arms or arts, must have been the most 
helpless of animals, since he alone is thrust naked into the 
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world, unarmed, unprovided with one single weapon of 
defence. His first home, then, must have been some 
sunny clime, where bleak winter is unknown — where the 
trees are never without leaves or fruit — where shelter and 
clothing, storehouse and barn, would be little needed — 
where the earth yielded abundant increase without tillage, 
and where the sheep and the goat offered themselves as 
passive subjects for man. Such, then, must have been the 
cradle-ground of the human race, until — their faculties, 
strengthened by exercise, and their experience of natural 
things enlarged — they were fitted to go forth into new 
climes and strange regions, to commence the colonization 
of the world. 

At a very early period primitive man, following the 
course of the Nile, reached Egypt, and there finding a per- 
fect climate and a fertile soil, such as no other country in 
the world presents, settled down to develop through 
untold ages the earliest civilization of which we have any 
knowledge. When Herodotus visited Egypt, 450 b.c, he 
was told by the priests : — " You Greeks are but children to 
us." And we are now learning that they spoke the truth ; 
for their earliest existing monuments, as the Great 
Pyramid, erected some 6,000 years ago, reveal the most 
astonishing knowledge of engineering, of constructive skill 
in architecture, and of astronomy. 

They constructed true arches ages before the Cloaca 
Maxima at Eome, which was long supposed to be the 
oldest extant, and used iron extensively thousands of years 
before the Greeks. They were musicians, painters, pot- 
ters, workers in glass and metals, erected temples of 
unsurpassed grandeur, invented systems of writing from 
which those of other nations have been derived, and 
created a vast literature, the key to which has but lately 
been discovered. Another amazing fact is that the very 
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earliest remains of Egyptian art are the finest, and we 
stand aghast at the untold ages of slow progress which lie 
in the dim background. Colossal in its art, profound in its 
philosophy and religion and in its knowledge of the arts 
and sciences, Egypt exhibits the astonishing phenomenon 
of an elevated and complex civilisation at a period when 
the other nations of the world were almost or altogether 
unborn. An attempt was made in 1851-6, by making 
numerous excavations and borings, always through sand, 
becoming harder and harder, the successive deposits of the 
Nile, to estimate the age of Egyptian civilisation. But 
they never reached the rock, and even at seventy-two feet 
depth, which represented the deposits it was supposed of 
15,000 to 30,000 years, fragments of pottery and burnt 
brick were still found. Surely a rich harvest of discovery 
awaits explorers in Egypt. 

Let us contrast its age with that of the other ancient 
centres of civilisation. Babylonia, inhabiting the plains of 
Chaldea, watered by the lower streams of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, attained the height of its culture and power 
1200 b.c. Assyria, its neighbour, 700 b.c. The Persian 
Empire was at its height of power under Cyrus and Darius 
Hystaspes, from 537 to 485 b.c. The Greco-Macedonian 
Empire reached its greatest extent at the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, 323 b.c And the Augustan age of the 
Boman Empire ended with the death of Augustus, 14 a.d. 

Thus the claim of Egypt as the first great centre of 
civilisation on our earth is fully established, and can 
scarcely be estimated in thousands of years. We notice 
also that these early empires were grouped around the 
Mediterranean Sea, all the earliest along its southern 
shores. And from this as a centre, all the lines of migra- 
tion to the rest of Europe seem to tend, whether we trace 
their tribes, civil culture, usages, languages, or religions. 
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Thus we have seen that the south of England was inhabited 
even in the early Stone Age, whilst the rest of the island 
was buried under a sea of ice. And then long ages passed 
ere the climate became milder, and man spread slowly 
further north. But the Late Stone Age, the Neo-lithic, 
had then arrived, and to this all the earliest remains in 
the Midlands, the northern counties of Scotland, those 
found in cairns and barrows, or turned up by the plough 
on the Yorkshire wolds, belong. 

It is a significant fact, proving how scanty the popula- 
tion of Lancashire was at that time, that in the whole 
length of the Manchester Ship Canal, a vast trench 35 
miles long, not a vestige of either stone age has been 
found. The first traders to Britain were the Phoenicians, 
the merchant princes, the English of the ancient world, 
whose vessels traded round the entire Mediterranean Sea, 
and who occupied every point on the coast of Northern 
Africa and Southern Asia from Carthage to Sidon. Our 
earliest British coins, which are only found in the 
South of England, are copied from the coins of Gaul, 
and these from the coins of Phoenician Carthage and of 
Philip of Macedon. A large trade was carried on by the 
Phoenicians overland from Marseilles through Gaul to 
Britain. Julius Caesar, I may remind you, landed in Kent, 
as also did Saint Augustine 600 years later. 

Take another test — the Alphabet. All our progress is 
based on the art of writing, without which, we should 
relapse into comparative barbarism. How has it come to 
us as to all the world. The very name Alphabet is that of 
the first two Phoenician letters ; and we now know — thanks 
to M. de Bouge — that the Phoenicians selected 21 signs 
from the complicated writing system of Ancient Egypt, 
added the letter to represent the 22 consonants of 
Semitic speech, and thus invented a pure Alphabet. One 
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of the greatest triumphs of the human mind, having been 
effected only once in the whole history of the world. 

If we turn to the great Eeligions, where did they arise? 

The loftiest of all, which has linked itself with the 
highest civilizations and the most progressive races, had 
its birth, like Judaism, in a small country adjoining Egypt. 
And Mohammedanism, the third of the only three mono- 
theistic faiths in the world, had its origin in Arabia. 
Such are but a few of the many facts which point to Egypt 
and its neighbouring countries as the first centres of 
human civilization. There is indeed something startling 
to find so many remains of the civil life, the arts, the reli- 
gious symbolism of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, which 
have come down even to our times through Greece, Eome, 
and Byzantium. In the story of our race, as revealed 
by recent discoveries, nothing astonishes us so much as 
the extremely slow progress which appears to have been 
made through many thousands of years, and the rapid 
pace at which we are going ahead. But it behoves us to 
remember that these discoveries lead us back to a time 
when man started as a hairy ape-like being, just raising 
his head a little higher than the other animals around 
him. Natural selection implies no necessary progression. 
He might have retrograded to the point whence he started, 
or stood still, just able to hold his ground unaltered for 
countless ages, like the others. But the enormous advan- 
tage of possessing a little better brain, joined to those 
social habits which are amongst man's best heritage, and 
the sources of his preeminence, stood him in good stead. 
The first man who discovered how to fashion tools and 
weapons out of flint-stones had made an enormous 
advance. Such also was the discovery of a mode of 
making fire, and the potter's art, for without these, there 
could be no cookery, no working in metals. Fire-making 
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was, perhaps, the greatest invention ever made by man, if 
we except that of language ; for language also must have 
had a beginning.* How late that may have been is shown 
by the discovery that some of the earliest jaw-bones, as 
those found in the caves at La Naulette and Neanderthal 
are wanting the mental tubercle or ridge, to which some of 
the complex muscles of the human tongue are attached. 
Lucretius and Horace, following the Epicureans, held the 
same idea 2000 years ago. The latter poet sings : — 

"When men crept forth from the newly-formed earth, a dumb and 
filthy herd, they fought for acorns and sleeping places with their 
nails and fists, then with sticks, and at length with weapons which, 
taught by experience, they had made. Then they invented names for 
things, and words to express their thoughts ; after which they began 
to desist from constant war, to fortify cities, and to enact laws." — 
Satires, i, 3. 

When, in the fulness of time, the beginnings of 
language were laid, man's wants were few, and but few 
words were needed. Even in our day all sorts of grada- 
tions exist. Compare the series of clicks which, filled out 
by variety of tones, pantomime and grimace, make up 
the speech of the Bosjesman with the copious eloquence 
and extensive vocabulary of Homer or Shakspere. The 
interval is surely greater than that between the highest 
animals and the lowest man. Some years ago, a clergy- 
man in a secluded Somersetshire village, struck with the 

* The origin of language was not a discovery that was made once for aU, 
like the art of fire-making. The facility of expressing ideas by the invention 
of appropriate sounds or words is common to the whole human race, and is 
continually being exercised even now, when needed. It is worthy of remark 
that birds, though inferior in intelligence to the higher animals, are far 
superior in vocal utterance ; some, as the magpie and the parrot, readily 
imitating our human speech. Could, we but add the vocal and mimetic 
powers of the parrot to the acute intelligence of the monkey or the dog, what 
an advance towards humanity would be made! Perhaps the favourable 
variation may have occurred when a highly, sociable form of anthropoid ape 
developed powers of vocal imitation, and thus laid the foundations of lan- 
guage, the most precious acquisition of our race. 
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few words used by the rustics, made a vocabulary of them 
and found that they only amounted to about four hundred 
all told. One of them, having to give his evidence, as eye- 
witness, in a case of manslaughter, thus spoke : — " He'd a 
stick, and he'd a stick, and he hit he, and he hit he, and 
if he'd a hit he as hard as he hit he, he'd a killed he, 
and not he he." Primitive enough that, surely. Probably 
the language of this rustic was an exact measure of his 
intellectual status. 

It is a pregnant thought that beneath our feet are 
the successive layers of many civilizations, and this the 
more as we stand over the cradle grounds of the human 
race. Proofs of gradual evolution from a long dead and 
barbarous past are to be found in many a ceremony and 
custom of the present. Take marriage, which in early 
stages of society is a civil contract. Thus among the 
wild hunting tribes of Nicaragua, the young fellow who 
wishes a girl for a wife kills a deer and lays it with a heap 
of firewood at the door of her parent's hut, which symbolic 
act is his offer to hunt and do man's work for her. A 
Zulu will offer five oxen to the parents of a girl. Here is 
a dowry and buying a wife, things not unknown still with 
us. Among peoples of higher culture formal promises and 
ceremonies came in, and the priest was summoned to add 
the sanction of religion to the union. Then there is 
marriage by capture, perhaps the most primitive of all. 
Among many fierce forest tribes, who still reproduce for 
us our own dead past, the warriors make forays on distant 
villages, and carry away the younger women for wives. 
The Old Testament furnishes instances of this, as when 
the men of Benjamin carry away the daughters of Shiloh, 
dancing at the feast. And early Eoman history, as we see 
in the rape of the Sabine women. But in Plutarch's time 
(i.e., about the time of Christ) it survived only as a cere- 
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mony, and the bridegroom's friends went through the 
pretence of carrying off the bride by violence. Even in 
the last century, the Welsh bridegroom, attended by his 
friends, mounted and armed for fight, carried off the bride 
on his horse, after many a blow. In our day the slippers 
and old shoes, which were formerly flung at the bride- 
groom have degenerated into showers of rice, as in India. 
Tattooing, so common among savage tribes, is still prac- 
tised among our soldiers and sailors. And the custom of 
painting the face and body is yet seen in the clown and 
pantaloon of our theatres. But the task would be endless 
of tracing the connecting links between a dead past of ages 
ago and the living present. Nearly every phase can be 
traced in existing races of men, whom we find occupying 
every grade between our own advanced culture and some 
degraded form of humanity that appears just capable of 
holding on to life, snatching a miserable subsistence from 
the spontaneous bounties of nature. The lowest, how- 
ever, now present with us, have advanced as far as the 
Neolithic or Later Stone Age, and possess the rudiments 
of a language. 

To recapitulate. We have seen that the ancient 
Hebrew ideas as to the origin of Man have been com- 
pletely set aside. A vast weight of evidence has been 
brought forward within the last fifty years to prove that 
Man is but the last and highest term in a long chain of 
being ; his nearest living kindred being the larger anthro- 
poid apes. That though his appearance on the world's 
stage was very late, yet assuredly he may claim an 
antiquity to be reckoned by hundreds of thousands of 
years. We have spoken of his lowly origin, of the region 
where he first appeared, of the early and late stone ages, 
succeeded by the age of bronze, and lastly by that of iron, 
in which age we are living. We also glanced at some of 
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the vestiges of earlier and ruder civilizations still remain- 
ing in our manners and customs. 

In the story of our race, as thus revealed, one cannot 
but be astonished at the slow progress made through tens 
of thousands of years, and the rapid rate at which we are 
now travelling. But through those long ages of the past, 
the art of writing had yet to be discovered, with all its 
wondrous results. Men dwelt in thinly peopled lands, 
and nations dwelt apart. Thus the knowledge and pro- 
gress of the few were lost to the many. The very essence 
of our civilisation, which gives it its splendid impetus, 
consists in having fused into one the intelligence and 
labours of the whole. Inheriting the experience and 
discoveries of all the ages, the nineteenth century man 
has a hundred million brain power, all united in one con- 
tinuous effort to advance the human race. The art of 
writing, intensified a million-fold by the printing press, 
the steamboat, the railway, the electric telegraph, gives 
him the command of the world. The discoveries, and 
efforts, and thoughts of the highest minds become the 
common property of all ; and we travel with ever accele- 
rating velocity towards an unseen goal. Some have pic- 
tured a golden age of the past, and would see in the 
history of man but one mournful sequence of degeneracy 
and decay, physical as well as moral. The startling 
discoveries at which we have glanced lend no support 
to such gloomy theorists. They tell only of incessant 
progress, however slow it may have been in the earlier 
stages, and we have passed for ever out of the shadow of 
those times into a fuller day. 
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THE NEW ASTEONOMY: 

AN ACCOUNT OF ASTEO-PHOTOGEAPHY. 

By E. C. JOHNSON, F.E.A.S. 

The benefits derived by Astronomy from the discovery 
of the photographic art were for many years extremely 
small. 

Between 1840, when Professor J. W. Draper took the 
first lunar daguerreotype, and 1857, when the observatory 
at Cranford, specially designed for photographic astro- 
nomy, was founded by the late Dr. Warren de la Eue, the 
results obtained were principally of value in so much as 
they indicated possibilities of future achievement. 

During the succeeding ten years photographs of the 
moon of considerable merit were obtained, and in record- 
ing the phases of total eclipses of the sun and the numbers 
and distribution and changes of solar spots photography 
became an efficient ally to astronomy ; then for a further 
period of fifteen years matters remained almost stationary, 
although so far back as 1864 Eutherfurd, who had accom- 
plished splendid results with a telescope of 11 J inches 
aperture in attempts at stellar photography, predicted a 
great future for this science. 

During 1882 Astro-photography entered upon a bril- 
liant career, in which it has already set a mark upon the 
century, and is worthily entitled to rank among epoch- 
making discoveries for the advantages conferred upon 
science. This came about primarily by the invention of 

L 
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the gelatine process, by which a reduction of the time 
needed for the exposure of plates to about one-fiftieth part 
of that which had previously been requisite was effected — 
a condition the necessity of which will be obvious when we 
remember that even with the most rapid plates exposure to 
the faint rays of some celestial objects has to be sustained 
for as many as twelve or thirteen hours, in order that the 
slightest image may be produced. 

This new method has caused a revolution in the prac- 
tice of observational astronomy, by which the skilled 
observer has been removed from the eye-piece of the 
telescope, and his place adequately filled by a photographic 
plate. Unfortunately this elimination of the observer is 
by no means complete ; the telescope has to be persistently 
watched during the whole of these long exposures, for as 
yet by no system of control can a driving clock maintain 
a star fixed upon the same spot on the plate during an 
exposure of even one hour. 

The removal of the observer one step from the duty of 
making laborious seriatim observations at the eye-piece is 
a matter for congratulation, as several causes of error are 
thereby annihilated. These errors may be divided into 
two classes — large ones, which are accidental, and may be 
impossible of detection ; and minor ones, due to the nature 
of the observation, to fatigue of the observer, and to 
personal equation. 

Errors caused by unsteadiness of the atmosphere are 
sometimes accentuated by long exposure of the negative, 
and it is probably owing to this defect that so far no 
successful planetary photographs have been made. Photo- 
graphs are liable to their own peculiar defects, which are 
due to the "spreading" of star discs on the plate, and 
to the unequal expansion and contraction of the fil™ 
during the various processes of development. 
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The fact must also always be borne in mind that 
photographic action is set up by the more refrangible rays 
of the spectrum, so that unless a star happens to emit 
light nearly equally compounded of luminous and chemical 
rays, the photographic and visual images must differ in 
intensity. From this cause the well-known form of a 
constellation may be unrecognisable where a conspicuous 
reddish star, such as Aldebaran, fails to make an impres- 
sion at all commensurate with its visual lustre. 

The fact that every one of perhaps 10,000 objects seen 
upon a particular plate has been simultaneously impressed 
thereon is obviously of great importance. A further 
advantage is that the plate becomes a permanent record, 
and available for future reference, not only by the 
astronomer who superintends its production, but also by 
others who, in the comfortable temperature and seclusion 
of the study, can carry on the work free from the strain 
and exposure involved by the use of such ponderous yet 
delicate machines as the instruments now required for 
astronomical discovery. 

The total number of mammoth telescopes in the world 
may be counted on the fingers of both hands. Bearing in 
mind the fact that their powers are equal to the perception 
of millions of celestial objects beyond the light grasp of 
minor instruments, the insufficiency of the slow methods 
of eye-observation of measurement, when contrasted with 
the rapidity and accuracy of the new method, is apparent. 

Owing to the scarcity of fine observing nights, and to 
the interference of optical performance by the lights, 
smoke, and perturbed atmosphere of cities,* a few of 
these large instruments have been placed on serener 

* The glare of lucigen lamps used on the railway at a distance of over two 
miles from Dr. Roberts' Observatory at Maghull, quite prevented work being 
done in their direction while they were burning. 
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elevations with the most gratifying consequences. The 
possibility of investigations being completed apart from 
the telescope will doubtless ensure a more frequent resort 
to this practice in the future. 

The respects in which the photographic method differs 
from the old mode of observation, with its advantages and 
defects, must now be considered. In eye-observation, the 
whole of the light-gathering power of the telescope is by 
means of the eye-piece projected through the lens of the 
eye upon the nerves of the retina, producing through the 
brain all the wonderful sensations of light and color. With 
care the eye can be trained to extreme sensibility to feeble 
rays ; but once having received an adequate impression, by 
no further persistency of gazing can a greater effect be 
obtained than that received during the first few seconds. 

But by the photographic method, if a ray of light im- 
pinging upon the sensitized plate is capable of inducing 
the slightest amount of chemical action, the continued 
exposure of that plate to the light intensifies the effect 
produced, and causes an image to be piled up till it 
leaves a mark which,. after development, is visible to the 
eye. 

It is obvious that (this power having been proved) in 
order to obtain the image of faint objects, prolonged 
exposure alone is necessary, and this prolongation of 
exposure has been carried out to such an extent that the 
same region of the heavens has been photographed on two, 
or even three different nights, with a total exposure on the 
same plate of twelve or thirteen hours, and by this means 
stars of one to two magnitudes lower than it would be 
possible to discern visually, in the same instrument, have 
been automatically recorded on the sensitive plates. 

Those who have not examined stellar negatives must 
remember that the best positive prints show only a small 
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proportion of the stars visible on the original plate — one 
magnitude is lost in the best prints, and two are lost in 
inferior copies. 

Again, the angle of distinct vision to the human eye is 
decidedly limited-^this is easily shown by fixing attention 
upon a single prominent object in a landscape, and, with- 
out permitting the eye to deviate from it, endeavouring to 
see how many adjacent parts can be described, from which 
it will be found that the angular value of distant vision is 
so small that our ideas of a landscape can only be acquired 
through the continual roving of the eye all over it. 

Apart from this, however, assuming that the eye could 
perceive simultaneously every object clearly in the field of 
a telescope, it might be useful for general description ; but 
for exact measurement, one object after another, or at 
most two together, must be submitted to the scrutiny of 
the micrometer, and this process must unavoidably be slow 
and tiring. 

The photographic plate, on the other hand, records 
upon a surface covering several square degrees of the 
heavens every object within the power of the telescope 
visible in that space, of its true actinic value and its true 
relative position. Such plates may contain from 10,000 to 
50,000 stars, and form an accurate chart of the heavens 
at a certain fixed period of time, and are of use for future 
reference and discussion. 

The increased value to science of the costly instru- 
ments with which research is now conducted is manifest 
when it is considered that telescopic study can only be 
pursued during favourable weather, and the value of a 
process which not only enlarges the optical power of any 
given instrument, but also multiplies a thousand fold its 
rate of production, entitles the methods of the astronomy 
of the future to our highest consideration. 
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A further drawback to ocular vision is found when a 
comparison is made of the best drawings, which have 
taken years of valuable work to produce, of the faint 
extended forms of nebula, with the photographic results 
obtained in a few hours. 

In viewing these trying objects, the eye fixes upon the 
brightest or darkest spots, where most contrast is percep- 
tible, to the undue strengthening of certain features, and 
to the total neglect of others. The negative is devoid 
of both nerves and sentiment, and produces a record 
dependent solely upon the uniform sensitiveness of the 
film and the actinic value of each ray, giving to the result 
an absolute freedom from bias. The sensibility of the eye 
is also seriously impaired by the necessity of having some 
light by which to record what is seen, even when the 
utmost care is taken to shade direct rays from the pupil. 

In consequence of the progressive action of light upon 
the film, the impressed images of stars vary with the 
exposure. No precise formula has. yet been arrived at 
which will express the relation which the diameter of 
a star exposed for a given interval of time bears to 
the diameter of the same star for a different interval, 
authorities like Bond, Pritchard, Charlier, Christie, etc., 
being considerably divergent in their results* Mr. 
Christie * has recently, from the discussion of over 2,000 
measures of 150 stars, made by three observers at Green- 
wich, given the following expression, which cannot be far 
from the truth, viz. : — the square root of the diameter 
increases as the logarithm of the exposure, or as an 
equation — 

Jd — Jd, = 1-03 (log t — log g, 

when d, d , are diameters of the image of the same star in 



* tt 



Monthly Notices," Boyal Astronomical Society, lii, p. 125. 
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seconds of arc, with exposures of t seconds and t seconds 
of time respectively, with the same instrument, and under 
equal atmospheric conditions. 

This empirical formula will explain the appearance on 
the negatives of star discs of considerable magnitude, and 
the enormous development of 1st and 2nd magnitude 
stars with long exposures, owing to which their images 
may obliterate dozens of minute stars in their vicinity, 
constituting, perhaps, the gravest defect which can be 
alleged against astro-photography. There is at present no 
remedy for it on plates where, from use of short-focus 
objectives, the stars are crowded in thousands in the space 
of a few inches. 

For those parts of the sky where bright stars of the 
three highest magnitudes have to be charted, long-focus 
telescopes will be advantageous, so that by the use of a 
larger scale for the map the faint stars may be removed 
further from the bright one, while its image will remain 
practically of the same dimensions. 

Another important point is a consideration of the effect 
of aperture and focal length upon the delineation of 
objects having extension, such as comets and nebulae, as 
distinguished from stars, the discs of which are spurious 
and, theoretically, have no dimension. By an elementary 
law of optics, the brilliancy of the image of a distant 
object, when viewed through any telescope, varies directly 
as the square of the aperture of the object glass, and 
y inversely as the square of the focus. . ?v-ul >-y > 

Owing to this, the photographs of nebulae by very large 
telescopes of long focus do not show anything like the 
extension given in those photographs taken by some much 
smaller instruments. The reason for this is evident by 
inspection of the table annexed, showing the relative light 
values of several of these large telescopes : — 
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Ratio = square of 
focal length divided 
Aperture. Focus. by aperture. 



Henry Bros 18 ... 130 



100-0 



Common .. 86 ... 196 ... 29*2 

Common 61 ... 343 ... 31 - 5 

Lick 86 ... 672 ... 415-0* 

Eoberts 20 ... 100 ... 25*0 

The light value in the last column is the square of the 
quotient obtained by dividing the focal length by the 
diameter of the aperture. The highest place is occupied 
by Dr. Eoberts' 20-inch reflector, and this, no doubt, is 
one among other reasons for the pre-eminence attained by 
him in this work. 

The list above referred to includes only large instru- 
ments, the light value of wide-angle short-focus lenses 
used for mapping large regions of the sky is much higher. 

Though the application of photography to the deline- 
ation of the moon has always been successful, very distinct 
progress has been made recently, as a comparison of 
photographs! taken in 1854, at Liverpool, by Hartnup 
and Forrest; in 1866 by the Melbourne 4-foot reflector; 
and those of recent date at Mount Hamilton and Sydney 
will show. Till within the last year or two, when promis- 
ing results have been obtained by Dr. Common and the 
Lick observers, both of Jupiter and Saturn, the planets 
have resisted all attempts to obtain passable photographs. 

It is in the domain of stellar photography that the 
most interesting and important work has been accom- 
plished. In 1866, Dr. Gould, of Cordoba, Argentine 
Eepublic, photographed the Pleiades, and measured the 

* For photographic purposes the aperture of the Liok telescope is 38 inches 
only. 

f These and other photographs specially referred to were exhibited on the 
screen. 
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distances between the stars, and having compared the 
result with the elaborate investigation of those distances 
made by Bessel in 1840, proved — firstly, that no change of 
any moment had occurred; and, secondly, that the new 
method of measurement was an unqualified success. 

Messrs. Henry and Eoberts, in 1883-4, showed by 
their work that photography was capable of rendering 
clearly defined small star discs with long exposure, and 
their results, combined with Dr. Gill's work at the Cape of 
Good Hope Observatory in the preceding year, originated 
undoubtedly the conception of the Astro-photographic 
Congress which assembled at Paris under the presidency 
of the late Admiral Mouchez in April, 1887, at which 56 
eminent astronomers from all parts were engaged ; the 
outcome being that at eighteen observatories in latitudes 
ranging from Helsingfors to Melbourne, with telescopes of 
18 inches aperture, specially constructed for this work, 
an average number at each observatory of about 1,200 
negatives will be taken to complete a celestial survey in 
which all stars down to the 14th magnitude will be com- 
prised — truly a magnum opus well worthy the closing 
decade of this progressive century ! 

The ease with which stellar maps can be produced 
incidentally led at once to their being utilized for dis- 
covery in other directions, the first conspicuous example 
being the re-discovery of the lost asteroid Sappho, by Dr. 
Eoberts, by the trace of its orbital movement among the 
fixed stars, on a plate exposed for one hour; the planet 
was distinguished at the first trial in such a crowded 
stellar region that the ordinary method of search might 
have proved futile for several years. Many other minor 
planets have been followed in the same way, but not till 
December, 1891, did Dr. Wolf, of Heidelberg, discover the 
first new one (No. 823) by this method. 
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The change made by photography will be perceived 
when, of 84 minor planets discovered during the year 
1893, all but one are to be credited to the new method. 

A series of trials for the purpose of testing a cometary 
theory of Professor Forbes, as to the existence of a planet 
beyond Neptune, has been made with great care by Dr. 
Eoberts, but led only to a negative result. 

The first discovery of a comet by photography was 
made by Mr. Barnard, at Mount Hamilton, in October, 
1892. This comet was only of thirteenth magnitude, yet 
it left a trail upon a plate exposed for four hours, and 
through this was picked up on the following day with a 
twelve-inch equatorial. 

It may appear to be somewhat remarkable that this is 
the first instance of a comet being glimpsed by photo- 
graphy, but it shows with what assiduity the skies are 
"swept" by those who devote themselves to this pursuit. 
The rapid changes which are going on in the substance of 
comets are well portrayed by photography, and changes 
that could not be detected by the eye have on more than 
one occasion been recorded. 

A conclusive proof of the minute accuracy of which 
stellar photography is capable is furnished by its appli- 
cation to the determination of stellar parallax. Professor 
Pritchard, late director of University College Observatory, 
Oxford, showed by measures made upon a large number of 
negatives of 61 1 and 2 Cygni, Polaris, and of several stars in 
Cassiopeia, that this method, while fairly successful from 
the first trials, gives promise of being of the utmost value 
in the immediate future. The fact that a large number 
of surrounding stars may be utilized for position-measures, 
instead of only one or two stars as formerly, will enable 
the greatest reliance to be placed upon the results obtained. 

Photographs taken of small areas in various parts of 
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the heavens have confirmed the investigations of Sir 
William Herschel, who was the first to estimate the rela- 
tive richness of scattered "fields" by star gauging. [To 
illustrate this, comparative plates were exhibited of equal sky 
areas, one taken in Ursa Major, and the other in a rich 
part of Cygnus, the former showing a few hundred stars 
only, the latter about twenty thousand stars, the length of 
time of exposure being in each case three hours.] 

The peculiar fitness of photography to deal with faint 
irregular forms of nebulae has already been referred to, 
and in no branch of this subject have such splendid 
results rewarded the observer. 

By the use of instruments inferior in size, many of the 
elaborate drawings made by Eosse, Lassell, Bond, Secchi, 
and others, of these difficult objects, have been verified, 
while in some cases the tendency of eye observation to 
exaggerate certain distinctive features has been exempli- 
fied. With regard to some of these objects our ideas have 
been completely transformed. 

The great Orion nebula (42 M.) has perhaps been most 
often photographed. A very good plate was secured by 
Draper as .early as 1880, and a negative, which proved the 
real efficiency of photography for this work, by Dr. Com- 
mon in 1883. Since then many different observers have 
added to our knowledge of its vast dimensions, but there 
is probably much yet to be learned by longer exposures or 
by the use of more sensitive films, as, so far, increase of 
exposure has always added to our knowledge of it. 

In 1884, Messrs. Henry Brothers proved the existence 
of nebulosity in the Pleiades (altogether apart from the 
known large faint nebula surrounding Merope), with their 
13-inch object glass. Symptoms had been previously 
visually perceived with the 27-inch Vienna telescope, and 
by Dr. Common's 36-inch reflector. This was quickly 
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followed, and greatly excelled, by Dr. Eoberts, who showed 
the whole cluster to be filled with nebulous matter, dis- 
posed in the most extraordinary forms. 

One other illustration must suffice for this part of the 
subject. 

The first nebula discovered in the sky was 31 M. 
Andromedae ; it is visible to the unaided eye, and has been 
viewed and drawn almost ad nauseam. With all the tele- 
scopic power of the world, it defied analysis, and was 
considered the most conspicuous example of an amorphous 
irresolvable mass, but to the irrepressible reflector of Dr. 
Eoberts belongs the honour of having "wrested from it 
the secret of its evolution, and given ocular corroboration 
to the splendid guesses of Laplace and Kant." * 

Another branch of the subject now claims attention. 

Since Bunsen and KirchofFs magnificent generaliza- 
tion in 1859, by which the identity of terrestrial elements 
with those of the sun and stars was proved, the progress 
of this branch of physical astronomy has been most 
triumphant. It will be our duty to show how efficient an 
aid photography has shown itself to be in this department. 
A very considerable part of the discovery accomplished by 
spectrum analysis in the domain of astronomy is due to 
the assistance of photography. This remark applies not 
so much to solar investigation as to stellar, for it is in the 
study of the dispersed light of these faint objects that little 
could be achieved with the eye alone. 

Our sun is the effulgent representative of all the stellar 
host, and the study of his surface has been carried on 
with the utmost assiduity, and the knowledge obtained 
from measures and photographs of his spots, prominences, 
and corona have been of essential service in the study of 
the constitution of a few of the millions of his compeers. 

* Principal Kendall, July, 1890, Address at Liverpool Town Hall. 
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Records of the rapid changes upon his surface and 
environment, especially those taken during the rare and 
brief moments of solar eclipse, are immensely indebted to 
photography. Proof has thus been incontestably afforded 
of the nature of sun spot outbursts, of the red promi- 
nences projected to 100,000 miles beyond his surface, 
and, to a slighter extent, of the changes of form of the 
corona. 

In order to arrive at this knowledge the completest 
maps of the sun's spectrum are required, and the labours of 
Angstrom, Thollon, and others, who worked indefatigably 
at the visual spectrum, may be considered to be eclipsed 
by Abney, Maclean, and Higgs, whose photographs abound 
in details that cannot be otherwise represented ; besides 
this, the great value of spectro-photography is in the cir- 
cumstance that it accomplishes a vast quantity of work 
simultaneously, and so affords the means of discovery of 
changes that could not by other methods be perceived. 
Mr. Hale, the Director of Kenwood Observatory, Chicago, 
has made photographing the forms and the spectra of 
solar prominences his special line. He uses, like Mr. 
Higgs and other observers, a 4 inch Rowland grating, 
ruled with 14,438 lines to the inch, with large collimator 
and telescope, applied to a 12 inch equatorial. In April, 
1891, he obtained the first photograph of the spectrum of 
a prominence without the sun being eclipsed ; six or seven 
lines are generally observed in the ultra violet, and of 
these five belong unmistakably to the series of hydrogen 
lines discovered by Huggins in the Sirian stars. Mr. 
Hale and Professor Young have both obtained reversal of 
the H and K lines of these spectra. 

M. Deslandres, who slightly preceded Mr. Hale in this 
work, has also, without eclipses, obtained photographic 
evidence of the displacement of chromospheric lines 
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during solar storms; also photographs of the forms of 
these eruptions. 

Photo-spectrographic stellar surveys have been made 
by Pickering, Vogel, Konkoly, and others, and the classi- 
fication of stars into four types, much as visually was 
perceived by Secchi and Huggins, is confirmed. Out of 
6,000 examined by Vogel, 5,200 belonged to the first two 
types of stars, viz., Sirian and Solar. While Professor 
Pickering, of Harvard (Henry Draper Memorial), has 
similarly photographed the spectra of 15,700 stars, and 
discussed them all in the space of a few months. 

When we consider the recent birth of this science, 
remembering that the first stellar spectra of Sirius and 
Capella were photographed in 1863 by Huggins and 
Miller, that no lines were visible, and that it was not 
till 1876 that the same eminent astronomers photographed 
Vega's spectrum with seven lines, and that now hundreds 
of lines are photographed in numbers of these brighter 
stars, we see how rapid advance has been. 

Of this work in 1887 the late Professor Pritchard 
prophetically wrote : — 

" There is prefigured nothing short of an entire revolution in the 
application of instrumental methods to astronomical research. The 
superb instruments now existing, monuments as they are and ever 
must be of the genius of a long line of highly gifted men, will not 
indeed be wholly superseded, but will be mainly valuable as instru- 
ments of verification of labours and results obtained not in painful 
driblets, but in groups and masses by shorter processes. Astrono- 
mers' attention will, in the near future, not be confined to the direct 
scrutiny of the heavens alone, but to the study of the faithful 
pictures thereof, taken at will in rapidly occurring successive periods. 
The consideration of these pictorial views will take the place of 
laborious catalogues. Potentially they will be such in themselves." 

The determination of radial motion or movement of a 
luminous body directly in the line of vision is one of the 
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most interesting of spectroscopic studies, because such 
movement can by this means be measured when, from its 
nature, it would be impossible of perception in any other 
way. At first the attempts to determine radial motion led 
to extremely vague results, an error of five to ten miles 
per second in either direction being frequent, but by 
continual improvement in the rigidity of the spectro- 
telescope, and especially from the use of photography to 
record the observations, the average error has been 
reduced to one mile per second. 

This satisfactory result, equal in accuracy to the best 
determinations of motion as perceived in the ordinary way 
athwart the line of vision, has been recently attained by 
Professor H. C. Vogel, at Potsdam,* who, from 170 photo- 
graphs of the movements of fifty different stars obtains an 
average rate of approach or recession of 10*6 miles per 
second ; six stars having less velocity than two miles, and 
five greater than twenty miles per second. Aldebaran, 
found to be receding from our system at the rate of thirty 
miles per second, is in the most rapid movement so far of 
any detected by this method. 

This vast improvement in accuracy is due not only to 
the use of rigid apparatus and sensitive plates, but also 
greatly to the fact that the inherent difficulties of visual 
measurement of the slight variation of wave length caused 
by such motion can be overcome by photography. These 
difficulties are chiefly owing to tube currents or to atmo- 
spheric disturbance ; under which it is almost impossible 
to keep the images of stars upon the narrow slit of the 
spectroscope, an aperture not more than one-hundreth of 
an inch in width only being permissible to secure the 
finest definition of the absorption lines. Photography also 
has made it possible to show the existence of very close 

* " Monthly Notices," Boyal Astronomical Society, vol. Hi, p. 87. 
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binary stars, with extremely short periods of revolution, of 
which /3 Aurigae is the most notable instance. 

These two stars revolve about their common centre of 
gravity in the short space pf four days, and must be 
apparently so close together, 0".004, that they could not 
be optically divided with any less aperture than an object 
glass or speculum of about 90 feet in diameter. A proof, 
than which there is none more convincing, of the immense 
value of the spectroscope as an instrument of research. 

To conclude with another quotation from the late 
Professor Pritchard, of whom it would be hard to say 
whether he was the more distinguished for his ardour in 
the pursuit of science or his eloquent exposition of its 
triumphs : — 

" On taking a general survey of the foregoing records of the 
potency and astonishing progress of this new application of a recent 
art, placing the whole starry heavens as a picture in our hands, one's 
thoughts irresistibly turn to the existence of considerable groups and 
sections of learned men who persuade themselves that astronomy, as 
a science, culminated in the researches of Lagrange and Laplace, 
and, as an art was worn out in the hands of Bessel and the 
Herschels. It has been still further affirmed that, amidst the 
modern developments and activities of other branches of knowledge 
astronomy, whether as a science or an art, has ceased to possess 
human interest. An unprejudiced perusal of the above and similar 
records is sufficient to indicate the utter unreasonableness of the 
latter thought. It would be far nearer the truth to affirm that at the 
present hour, both as an art and a science, astronomy possesses the 
elasticity and the hopeful enterprise of robust youth. It would be a 
still securer belief to rest assured that as long as the human mind 
retains its experience of the past and its incentives to curiosity in 
respect of the future, no true art can ever culminate, and no true 
science can become effete." 
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THE PLACE OF EEALISM IN AET. 
By EOBEET FEEDEEICK GEEEN. 

An enquiry of this kind, even though the subject is an 
every-day one, had better not be undertaken without a 
preliminary attempt to define the terms involved in it. 
The fact that everyone knows what art is, need not deter 
one from attempting its definition, particularly as, as we 
shall see, the popular idea of it is not very clear nor 
satisfactory. There is apparently a very wide difference of 
opinion as to what is really meant by the word. That, 
written alone, it has come to mean something more than 
when used in connection with a special subject, is evident. 
We speak of the art of book-keeping, of weaving, of adver- 
tising even, but we do not thereby commit ourselves to 
calling the book-keeper, or weaver, or advertiser, an artist. 
Weaving is an art, but it is not art, there is the difference, 
but what the difference is is perhaps not very easy to 
explain. And, unfortunately, artists themselves give us 
very little direct help. Theirs is a class of mind which 
seems to recoil from definitions as eminently uncompro- 
mising and practical. They can, and do, offer us examples 
of art in every method of its expression. They discuss 
its limits eloquently, and its effects with enthusiasm, but 
they seldom if ever care to enquire what its various 
expressions have in common. Now, that the task of defin- 
ing art is a poor one, compared with that of illustrating 
it, may be readily admitted, but it is a necessary one for 
all that, if ordinary folk are to be educated into an 
intelligent opinion of their own, and not be confused by 

M 
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the quarrels and recriminations of rival schools. For we 
have rival schools in all the arts— in painting, poetry, and 
literature, and if they are all — as they all claim to be — 
schools of art, it is really not very easy to see in what they 
do agree. And apart from its advantage in this connection, 
the general desirability of defining one's terms is in some 
need of emphasis. We are far too often content to assume 
that our opponent in an argument knows what we are 
talking about, and the assumption is certainly not always 
justified by experience. The most logical of us is apt, 
perhaps, to look upon words as figures, having an 
admitted and definite value, whereas they are rather 
algebraic signs — unknown quantities, of which the value 
should be carefully worked out. It is sometimes only at 
the end of a long argument that we find we have been 
mistaking difference of meaning for difference of opinion, 
and that we have never really disagreed about the real 
question at issue. 

To begin, then, at the beginning — etymologically. The 
word Art, as everyone knows, is a Latin one, and has 
come into our language, like most Latin words, from the 
French. Its original translation is skill — acquired manual 
dexterity, — and no matter in what sense, good or bad, the 
word is used, no matter how its significance has been 
widened in this connection or narrowed in that, this 
original meaning clings to it. Essentially, art is skill, and 
the idea of work skilfully done can never be separated 
from it. "You may judge of my mastership of craft," 
says Giotto, "by seeing that I can draw a circle uner- 
ringly," and, as Buskin tells us, we may safely believe 
him, understanding him to mean that, though more may 
be necessary to an artist than such a power, at least this 
power is necessary. John Stuart Mill, therefore, has 
history, if not the Royal Academy, on his side, when he 
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defines art as "the endeavour after perfection in execu- 
tion." This is perhaps the most elementary definition, 
having the authority of a great name, that we shall be 
able to find, and it is one of which a very slight examina- 
tion will show the insufficiency. If mere perfection in 
execution were the aim, a geometrical figure would take a 
high place as a work of art, and Michael Angelo's sculp- 
tures, some of which are said to show traces of careless 
cutting, would be nowhere. Mill's etymological definition 
is greatly improved by Matthew Arnold, who rightly 
demands for art some personal expression. He says, "We 
mean by art, not merely an aim to please, but also a law 
of pure and faultless workmanship." The objection to this 
definition is that pleasure is derived from low and ignoble 
as well as from pure sources, so that an aim to please 
may be a mere pandering to wickedness. The idea of 
pure and faultless workmanship would, moreover, elevate 
the accurate copy of some great work to a pinnacle of art 
quite as high as the original. We pass on, therefore, to 
another, and, so to speak, higher class of definitions, 
important not only with regard to their authoritativeness, 
but as being the latest offered for general acceptance. In 
his Juventus Mundi, Mr. Gladstone says, "by the term 
art, I understand the production of beauty in material 
forms palpable, whether associated with industrial pur- 
poses or not." Here, then, a new element, beauty, 
makes its appearance, and at once becomes of primary 
importance, swallowing up, like Aaron's rod, its would-be 
rivals — skill and pleasure. Sir Frederick Leighton spoke 
to the same effect in his presidential address at the Art 
Congress in Liverpool, in 1888. He laid it down that " a 
work is a work of art only on condition that — is a work of 
art exactly in proportion as — it contains within itself the 
precious spark from the Promethean rod, the divine germ 
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of living beauty." It may fairly be argued, with respect 
both to Gladstone's definition and Leighton's apology, 
that beauty must necessarily give pleasure. That is so, 
and it will induce, moreover, only such pleasure as is 
elevating and ennobling. But beauty does not necessarily 
involve skill in its production. A photograph, of which 
accurate copies may be taken ad libitum, may produce 
beauty of a high order, yet one will hardly admit the 
right of such copies to a front place among works of art. 
If the idea of beauty, involving skill in its production and 
pleasure by its expression, were sufficient, we could not 
have a better nor more complete definition than that by 
Dr. Murray, in the new English Dictionary: "Art is the 
skilful production of beauty in visible forms." But even 
this is insufficient. There is obviously something wanting 
to satisfy both the popular idea and the artist's concep- 
tian of his vocation. That he must be skilful, all, even 
practical logicians like Mill, agree ; that he must produce 
beautiful things, artist and critic are agreed, too. "Every 
good piece of art," says Buskin, "involves first, essen- 
tially, the evidence of human skill, and the formation 
of an actually beautiful thing by it." What else is 
necessary? Why is not the accurate copy of a great 
master recognised as a great work of art ? It is certainly 
skilful. It is, in some respects, more beautiful than the 
original, since the colours are brighter and the work 
has not been defaced by time; yet nobody applies Dr. 
Murray's definition to the copy, and claims immortality 
for the copyist. The one thing lacking seems to have 
passed the understanding of all but a few of the most 
careful thinkers, of all but that small class who, though 
aided by the highest culture, are never carried away by 
enthusiasm; who have trained themselves into a dis- 
passionate examination even of their own convictions. 
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Emerson hits the mark, I think, when he says, "In 
art, not imitation but creation is the aim. ,, This, we 
can see is the truly essential element. Creation, origin- 
ality. Skill is — must always be — dependent upon local 
circumstance and surroundings ; upon age, education, 
implements. Beauty may be a mere opinion, and its 
appreciation a matter of custom or fashion. The one 
thing we have always, in every age and country, the 
right to demand from art is that it shall convey to us new 
ideas; that it shall show us something beyond a man's 
training or his aesthetic faculty ; that it shall be the 
expression of his mind ; and this is what justifies Euskin 
in claiming teaching as art's highest vocation. Of course, 
Emerson is not the only teacher who has stated this 
essential qualification. Most great writers imply it at 
least, and take for granted its necessity. Leighton speaks 
of " the fundamental identity of all manifestations of the 
artistic, creative impulse, through whatever channels it 
may express itself," and Professor Moncure Conway, 
writing for a popular audience, amplifies the same idea : 
" The artist is not satisfied merely with attempting to 
copy what he sees. The study of nature fills his mind 
with thoughts of beauty ; he conceives persons and scenes 
which he has never beheld, and the impulse arises in him 
to give visible form to such conceptions. Works produced 
in this spirit are new creations, and take rank as the 
highest form of art." 

So that we shall find it necessary to amend, or rather 
combine, the various definitions of art offered by different 
critics, admitting the attributes they claim as essential, 
but putting them in due order, and not— since we are not, 
as they are, secure in right practice — taking principles for 
granted. Such a phrase as " the skilful production of new 
forms of beauty ; " or, adopting Mr. Gladstone's phrase- 
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ology, " the skilful production of new beauty in material 
form palpable," would seem to embody all that is claimed ; 
assuming, as we may fairly do, the evolution of a pure 
pleasure not only in the production of beauty but as an 
effect produced by it. At any rate this definition must 
suffice as a working hypothesis until we can practically 
test its accuracy, and we proceed now to do this by 
applying it to works of unquestioned supremacy in various 
branches of art. 

To music its application is perhaps most easy. The 
creative power displayed in a great symphony like the 
" Jupiter" — its wealth of imagery and imagination — the 
pleasure it produces : a pleasure appealing to ears almost 
untutored, and promising limitless intensity to the cultured 
appreciation — the skill displayed in its arrangement, in 
the perfect harmony of strings, reeds and trumpets — 
all these are self-evident. Our definition of art will surely 
apply to music. In painting, and the kindred arts of 
drawing and engraving, the technical skill assumes even 
greater prominence, though it is still clearly subservient 
to the creative force, to the idea it expresses. This is 
shown by the carelessness with which we regard "still 
life " and flower studies, even though well executed. 
Engravings]; which demand perhaps higher technical 
skill than any branch of drawing, never, unless, indeed, 
they are originals, take high rank among great works 
of art, simply because they are translations, and can 
bring us but few new ideas. The enormous difference, 
however, between true art and mere workmanship is 
perhaps most clearly shown in portrait painting. Mr. 
Smith, a local artist, is commissioned to paint the por- 
trait of the mayor of the newly incorporated borough, 
Freshville. He does so, most carefully, and the likeness, 
robes, and civic regalia are much admired locally. Has 
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he produced a work of art? We shall see; for it is 
easy to judge by comparison. His picture is sent up 
to the Eoyal Academy, and Freshville being the last 
new town, or its mayor having some influence with 
the hanging committee, or for some other reason, the 
picture gets in. In the same room, on the same wall, 
perhaps, there is another portrait by Millais, so that 
one may compare or rather contrast the two at one's 
leisure. What is it that fixes our attention on the lady in 
the black dress standing so easily with her back towards 
us, and looking at us so naturally over her shoulder? 
Why does she look so sadly ? What is she thinking of ? — 
There is a whole history in her glance that we would try 
and discover, and so we pass our old friend the new 
mayor, with a smile, and we go again to look at the 
portrait of a lady, whose name perhaps is all we can ever 
learn about her, but whose identity is stamped upon our 
minds for ever. This is no unusual experience, one may 
have it any year in our own Art Gallery. Titian's 
"Francis" or Da Vinci's "Mona Lisa" are no doubt truth- 
ful portraits, but who cares now ? The originals are gone. 
Their bodily presence faded from men's memories in a very 
few years, and yet they live to day in sober truth for all 
the world to see. Art has made them immortal. With 
regard to sculpture, much the same may be said as of 
painting. Statues of local or national celebrities, however 
truthful as portraits, however interesting from a patriotic 
or historical point of view, never take rank with the crea- 
tions of great sculptors. They are clever carvings, and 
when they succeed in calling to our minds the person they 
represent, their main purpose is served. They are hardly 
known, the best of them, except in connection with the 
building or place they decorate. On the other hand, great 
work in this department of art — work untrammelled by 
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exigencies of pose or fashion, rapidly attains world wide 
celebrity. Take, for example, a comparatively new piece : 
Leighton's "Athlete and Python" ; the execution is admit- 
ted to be perfect — the beauty of form and pose cannot be 
questioned, and here, moreover, we see clearly evidence of 
the creative force ; the embodiment of a new idea in the 
defeat of the reptile, its enormous strength misapplied and 
futile against the trained though weaker muscles of its 
intended prey. Notice what a different idea the Laocoon, 
a similar subject, gives us. There we see great human 
strength misapplied, wasting itself in vain and useless 
struggles, and incapable by fear of any purposeful exer- 
cise. But even such masterpieces as these cannot, 
according to Alma Tadema, be mentioned in the same 
breath as the Milo statue, or the frieze sculpture of the 
Parthenon. There a new beauty is shown to us, the like 
of which we shall never see on this side of the grave, for 
our worried life is fatal to such calmness, and it is, as 
Emerson says, "the art of sculpture is long ago perished. " 
The originality embodied in the greatest architectural 
works of art is, of course, of an entirely different kind. 
It is that of form, and mere beauty of form, unassociated 
with familiar objects, appeals to us perhaps less directly 
than in the other expressions of it we have been consider- 
ing. The ideas aroused in our minds by the contemplation 
of a great building are more vague, less personal, than 
those produced by music or a statue, but the effect upon 
us is none the less real. Who, for instance, could see 
Salisbury Cathedral for the first time, and not stop in 
wondering admiration? And who, standing on Mont- 
martre, and looking at the many domed city below, would 
hesitate in pointing out the Pantheon as the greatest and 
grandest? Wren resigned his post as architect of St. 
Paul's when the building committee insisted on alter- 
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ing his design, though it was only to a trifling extent. 
He left his greatest work, his life's work, practically 
unfinished, because he was not allowed to carry out his 
idea. What his idea was, I do not know. I am not 
competent to discover, but we may be sure it is there, 
built up with the pillars of his beautiful portico, and in 
the timbers of the great dome, and is plain enough, no 
doubt, if one could only see to read. 

In rhetoric, which may claim justly to be reckoned 
among the fine arts, does not skill count for something ? 
The arrangement of a great speech, the introduction, the 
argument, and the peroration ! each given the time neces- 
sary to produce its full effect, and yet each fitting into each 
so perfectly that the whole seems one natural, unstudied 
burst of eloquence. Then the beauty of the language, 
the well-chosen epithets, the apposite allusions and correct 
similes ! We all recognise the beauty of these. And 
lastly, the originality ! Who has not heard the cheer at a 
political meeting when the whole building seizes upon the 
new point made by a great speaker, and accepts it as 
a settlement of the case. And, finally, in this connection, 
we come to poetic and literary art. Is technical skill 
only essential here ? Then would French verse take 
precedence, and the eccentricities of pantoum, ballade, and 
rondeau demand the highest admiration. Are elegant 
language, perfect cadence, and studiously correct rhyme 
the sole desiderata? Then Macaulay's Lays and Scott's 
verses would offer us something like the ideal. The 
greatest poems of the world are contemptuous of such 
restrictions. The blank verse of Milton is not beautiful 
in mere sound or cadence, like rhyme would be. Brown- 
ing's style and language are at least involved, his 
detractors would say obscure; and Don Juan is flat 
doggerel. Yet no one would hesitate to place Paradise 
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Lost, The Ring and the Book, and Byron's graceless epic 
on the topmost pinnacle of art. In the drama, Shake- 
speare is said to have offended every rule laid down by 
Critics as inviolable. Ben Jonson is his master in the 
art of making plays. Marlowe and Massenger both 
surpass him in tragic power and force of language, while 
in pure pathos he must yield to Dekker and Otway. And 
yet his supremacy is so complete that it has made us 
neglect every one of his great contemporaries. In fiction, 
Tom Jones, Wilhelm Meister, and Vanity Fair are not 
marvels of skill in plot weaving. The Moonstone leaves 
all of them far behind in this respect. Still less do they 
occupy themselves with beautiful descriptions of scenes 
or places. Their greatness is shown in their treatment of 
that most difficult of all subjects, human life and charac- 
ter. Only great artists like Fielding, and Gothe, and 
Thackeray have succeeded in showing us men and women 
who, while always natural, are never ordinary ; who live 
and move and act as we do, and yet whose every action is 
a new experience for us. 

The rapid glance we have taken at some of the 
principal methods by which art finds expression may 
suffice to assure us that our preliminary definition of the 
word is not altogether at fault — is, in fact, a serviceable 
one. Mathematically complete it cannot hope to be; it 
contains doubtful quantities in the terms new and beauty, 
either of which would justify a paper for its sole consider- 
ation ; but " 'tis enough, 'twill serve," and we proceed 
therefore to the second term involved in our enquiry. 

Bealism in art may be defined as the aim to portray 
facts and objects as they really are ; in contradistinction 
to idealism, which aims at portraying the effect they 
produce on the artist's mind. In realism the most pro- 
minent fact or object is the most important, and is so 
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recorded, without reference to its utility or beauty; in 
idealism, the most important fact or object is sought for, 
and is made the most prominent, either by enhancing its 
effect in some way, or by the removal of circumstances 
which tend to obscure it. The realist records and tabu- 
lates ; the idealist notes and explains. The realist tells us 
what things are ; the idealist, what they mean. He is the 
realist who passes through the forest counting and mea- 
suring the trees. He is the idealist who points out to us 
the beauty of the moss-covered stone; who guides us 
where the stream is flowing so quietly by its banks of 
fern; and bids us stop to listen to the soft cry of the 
wood pigeon. It is realism, in a word, which states ; it is 
idealism which teaches. And it would seem, at first 
sight, as if the two were mutually exclusive. With which 
of them the highest art is identified, there need be no 
doubt. Every thinker claims for art the office of inter- 
preter. Coleridge calls it "the mediatress between, and 
reconciler of, nature and man." "It is therefore," he 
says, "the power of humanising nature, of infusing the 
thoughts and passions of man into everything which is 
the object of his contemplation. Colour, form, motion, 
sound, are the elements which it combines, and it stamps 
them into unity in the mould of a moral idea." " The 
virtue of art," says Emerson, "lies in detachment— in 
sequestering one object from the embarrassing variety. 
Until one thing comes out from the connection of things 
there can be enjoyment, contemplation, but no thought." 
And this is why art always must demand beauty. The 
subject chosen for expression shall not be mean or 
indifferent in itself, and once chosen, the artist's vocation 
is to render its effect more and more pleasing, eliminating 
all the detracting elements, and enhancing, by every 
means at his command, those which at first attracted him. 
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"Nature, exactly, simply, barely nature," says Byron, 
" will make no great artist of any kind." And that this 
idealising process has really been effected in all great 
works of art, a very few examples will suffice to prove. 
Take a modern painting for example, Luke Filde's 
"Doctor," which will be familiar to all of us. How 
entirely subordinated are all the other figures to that of 
the doctor ! How prominent is the one main idea — that of 
true pity ! If such a scene were real, probably the mother, 
in her agony of despair, would distract our attention, even 
from her dying child; the ideas of grief and pain and 
despair would impress themselves upon us, and we should 
probably hardly notice the doctor, taking his presence for 
granted, and should fail altogether to realise, as an artist 
has done for us, the noblest emotion of all. 

Giotto, in his wonderful frescoes in the chapel of the 
Arena at Padua, has succeeded in eliminating from the 
human face and figure absolutely every characteristic but 
the one he intended to convey. The Milo statue shows us 
an expression of calm serenity such as never sat on mortal 
face, and the "inscrutable Sphinx" has become a proverb. 
In literature the same process as in painting is carried on. 
A subject is chosen, and certain ideas in connection with 
it made more prominent by their emphasis, or by the 
elimination of other distracting considerations. It is in 
this way that we have, in La dame aux Camelias, a really 
beautiful play, produced from what in hands less artistic 
would be only a vulgar liaison. It is in this way that the 
revolting motif of The Cenci has been rendered almost 
tolerable, and it is in this way that Milton has impressed 
upon Christendom his identification of the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden. Art, then, is essentially idejdistic. It 
has no place in nature pure and simple, and must 
therefore always, from the conditions of its existence, be 
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opposed to realism. It may be taken as an axiom that, 
ceteris paribus, as art tends to idealism it becomes nobler 
and purer, and as it tends to realism, it becomes more 
degraded. " In many examples of fine Greek art," 
says Buskin, "the two conditions of thought, symbolic 
and realistic, are mingled, and the art helpful in one 
function, and in the other so deadly, that I think no 
degradation of the conception of the Deity has ever been 
quite so base as that implied by the designs of Greek 
vases in the period of decline." 

If then the highest art is pure idealism, how can 
realism, or anything approaching it, be tolerated, have a 
place at all ? Simply because perfect art, like perfection 
in everything else, is impossible — is in itself an unattain- 
able ideal. We must work with such materials as we 
have. The very process of idealisation implies something 
real to be idealised. To express his idea, the artist must 
perforce associate it with some object familiar of itself, 
and carrying with it the same idea to the popular mind. 
How else can he hope to make his art intelligible ? His 
ideal conception of bodily strength he associates with the 
real figure of the athlete or the gladiator; courage he 
symbolises by the lioness fighting for the safety of her 
cubs ; solitude, by the dark forest ; and so on throughout 
the whole realm of nature. 

And in its actual expression, art is further determined 
of course by the condition and surroundings of the artist. 
He must, as Emerson says, employ the symbols in use in 
his day or nation to convey his enlarged sense to his 
fellow men. No man can quite exclude this element of 
necessity from his labour. No man can quite emancipate 
himself from his age and country, or produce a model in 
which the education, the religion, the politics, uses and 
arts of his time shall have no share. Though he were 
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never so original, never so wilful and fantastic, he cannot 
wipe out of his work every trace of the thoughts amidst 
which it grew. The very avoidance betrays the usage he 
avoids. Above his will, and out of his sight, he is neces- 
sitated by the air he breathes, and the idea on which he 
and his contemporaries live and toil, to share the manner 
of his times, without knowing what that manner is. So 
that the greatest art the world has seen, the greatest it 
can hope to see until we have risen to a perfect sympathy 
with nature and our fellow men, must be hampered first 
by the necessity of a realistic starting point, and, further, 
by the artist's more or less imperfect conception of the 
idea he seeks to convey. 

The enquiry then, with which we set out, has, as often 
happens, gradually answered itself in the process of our 
examination. Eealism is essential to art, while at the 
same time essentially degrading it. It is essential because 
of our very limited capacity to grasp abstract ideas, 
because we must, to learn anything, be taught by object 
lessons ; and it is degrading since it is opposed to that 
idealism in which, as we have seen, all true art consists. 
Always necessary, it must be more prominent, as the 
artist is uncultured, or if he is to be intelligible to an 
ignorant audience. The greatest art, therefore, must 
always be beyond an ordinary popular comprehension, can 
appeal only to the highest faculties. It is the old story of 
the man who couldn't see anything in Turner's pictures. 
" Don't you wish you could?" A prominent member of 
this Society, a by no means superficial literary student, 
once remarked that he questioned whether Shakespeare 
himself fully realised the significance of the thoughts to 
which he has given utterance. The incapacity of uncul- 
tured folk to grasp anything beyond the realistic setting of 
a work of art is comical in its hopelessness. I remember 
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once lending Vanity Fair to an acquaintance. He 
returned the volume in a few days, and when asked what 
he thought of it, replied, " Oh! it isn't a bad tale, but how 
do you think he spells ' dictionary ' ? " One of our local 
journals noted not long ago the jarring laugh in pit and 
gallery when an actor showed them the terrible spectacle 
of a mind, really true and great, overborne by the craving 
for alcohol. The man had promised his friends not to 
touch the whiskey, and his self-abasement as he succumbs 
to the temptation might well have brought tears of pity to 
every eye. Yet the house saw only in it the joke of a man 
getting drunk, and laughed and applauded accordingly. 
The artist, if he be really great, however, will care little 
for popular appreciation. His work is for the few higher 
minds, and with their approval he may well be content. 
The people will follow their leaders sooner or later — in the 
meantime they do not count. 

So that if our enquiry has led us to a just conclusion, 
we shall find that in the greatest works of art, realism, 
while employed as the foundation of idealism, is kept 
strictly within these limits. No more of it is permitted 
than is necessary for a full expression of the idea, and in 
every case a wise choice has been made of such a real sub- 
ject as is of itself well adapted to convey the idea imposed 
upon it. Of course the question, how strong shall be this 
realistic framework, how prominent, or how much con- 
cealed it shall be, depends both upon the subject and the 
artist. There can be no hard-and-fast rule, the principle 
of entire subservience to the idea never being lost sight of. 
In some great works of art, particularly those embodying 
some very complex idea ; in Holman Hunt's " The flight 
into Egypt," for example, the realism necessary to bring 
the story to our minds is greater than that required by 
Leighton in "The Captive Andromache," and in por- 
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trait painting, the obvious necessity of a true likeness 
is the reason why only the greatest artists can get 
beyond this — why so few portraits are works of art. 
Perhaps Teniers and his school may be cited as among 
the most realistic of great painters, yet even their 
homely scenes carry with them one prominent idea, in 
presence of which the others are kept in entire sub- 
jection. Of this school, however, Euskin and other 
critics speak in terms of by no means unqualified 
admiration. Of eminently idealistic painting, Turner's 
" Eain, Steam, and Speed," is probably the most notable 
example, and it is difficult to see how idealism can be 
carried further. Some of the works of the impressionist 
school, attempting more, are unintelligible. In great 
sculpture, there is no realism beyond the mere form. 
The statues of Phideas have attained to that repose which 
Hazlett describes as "the one striking condition of the 
ideal. For as it is nothing but the continued approxima- 
tion of the mind to the great and good, so in the attain- 
ment of this object it rejects as much as possible, not only 
the petty, the mean, the disagreeable, but also the agony 
and violence of passion, the force of contrast and extra- 
vagance of imagination. It is a law unto itself. It relies 
on its own aspirations after pure enjoyment and lofty 
contemplations alone — self-moved and self-sustained." 
"I have never," said Byron, "seen anything at all to 
approach in sublimity the expression of sculpture either in 
the Apollo, the Moses, or other of the sterner works of 
ancient or modern art." In literature, the great epics are 
so high above our little world and its troubles that we 
have never regarded their heroes as human beings. 
Their only touch of realism is an occasional mundane 
simile, rare as beautiful : 

Thick as autumnal leaves that- strew 
The brooks in Vallambrosa. 
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Or the well-known stanza in the Inferno 

There encountered us of souls a train 

Down by the bank, and all as they passed by, 

Looked at us as we look, at eve serene, 

One on the other, when the new moon we spy 

So they peered at us with o'er sharpened brow, 

Like an old tailor at his needle's eye 

In the drama, plays such as "The Tempest,' ' "Faust," 
" Nathan," cannot be acted, at any rate as written, many 
of them not at all ; the realistic effect of the stage and its 
accessories being -fatal; while in lyric poetry, what a gor- 
geous wealth of imagery can be bestowed upon a simply 
natural object, all who have read— and who has not? — 
Shelley's Cloud and Skylark must know well. Byron, it 
may be remarked in this connection, has succeeded in 
investing some of his lady friends with an ideal import- 
ance to which their character and conduct would seem by 
no means to have entitled them. In works of fiction, the 
process of idealisation is less conspicuous, and is difficult 
somewhat to illustrate. It is seen best perhaps in such 
studies as Daniel Deronda, where the Jews' expectation 
is so well shown in Mordecai's patient watchfulness. 
Waldo, in The Story of an African Farm, is another 
purely ideal character; as is also, though he affects us 
less pleasantly, David Grieve. Very few novels, however, 
can claim, by any consensus of public opinion, to rank as 
great works of art ; and on the other hand, in this depart- 
ment of literature, has been developed a school which 
claims to be entirely realistic — to be free from idealism of 
any kind. Its followers have set themselves the task of 
recording society as it is or seems to be, around them. 
The result is so far somewhat unsavoury. Whether the 
motives that actuate most of us are really so low as 
Messrs. Zola and Tolstoi would have us believe, or 

N 
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whether it is only that the lower motives are the more 
prominent, need not be considered, since it seems certain 
that the realistic novelists have found little of what is good 
and beautiful in humanity. Their work has, no doubt, 
present claims upon the attention of social scientists, of 
historians, of philosophers ; it will no doubt furnish themes 
for the moralist, the historian, the novelist in the future, 
but unless our reading has been to no purpose, they have 
more claim to rank with gazetteers than works of art, and 
need not now concern us. In great music — almost entirely 
ideal— the realism, when it occurs, is a mere suggestion, — 
the noise of flies in Handel's " Israel ; " the sad moaning 
of the wind at sea in the " Ocean " symphony, and the 
galloping horse in the "Lenore," are examples. The 
estimation in which truly realistic work in this department 
of art is held may be gauged by the value attaching to 
"Descriptive Fantasias/ ' "Sparkling Fountains," "Silvery 
Waves," and compositions of the like ingenious character. 
But enough has been said in support of our conclu- 
sions, and they had better now be left to the critics. We 
have seen that art — essentially skilful, beautiful — is also 
essentially creative ; that it puts before us new truths of 
man and nature, and that it arrives at these truths by its 
own process of idealisation. That it owns, nevertheless, 
and glories in its human origin, finding in humanity the 
symbol of its highest and purest ideal, but that it derives 
its inspiration from nature, from what is real and tangible 
to all of us ; that, in short, there is and must always be — 
a place, albeit a secondary one — still a necessary place 
for realism in art. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE "FAZAKEBLEY COTTAGE 
HOMES," NEAE LIYEEPOOL. 

An Experiment for endeavouring to solve the Social Problem 

of Hereditary Pauperism. 

By J. BIEKBECK NEVINS, M.D., Lond. 

It is often a cause of surprise that important events may 
be passing in our midst, and yet be unknown to all but a 
very small fraction of the community. Such is the case 
with respect to the important experiment which has been 
carried on for five years by the West Derby Board 
of Guardians, the representatives of one of the largest 
Poor Law Unions in the kingdom, forming an integral 
portion of the great city of Liverpool. It is an experiment 
for solving one of the great social problems of the present 
day — the limitation of hereditary pauperism, even though 
its absolute prevention may not be possible ; and yet the 
experiment has probably not been heard of by one in a 
thousand of the inhabitants of Liverpool. The following 
paper is intended to describe its objects, its character, 
and its success, so far as it has at present been carried 
out. 

Origin of the " Cottage Homes." 

The West Derby workhouse had become so full from 
increase of population that additional room had to be 
provided for the children somewhere, and for a time they 
were accommodated in the Kirkdale Industrial Schools, by 
the Liverpool Parish Authorities ; who however themselves 
soon began to feel the want of room. About the same 
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time also the Dominion of Canada began to discounten- 
ance the immigration of Pauper children. " The Emigra- 
tion of the inmates of workhouses, or persons in receipt of 
parish relief is not encouraged by the Canadian Govern- 
ment,"* and this being the case a strong desire was felt 
among influential persons connected with the Union, to 
try whether the rising generation of workhouse children 
might not be placed under such improved conditions and 
training as should fit them to become worth keeping in this 
country, instead of vainly endeavouring to get them 
provided for in Canada, or elsewhere out of England. 

Object of the Experiment. 

With the above object in view the " Cottage Homes ' 
were originated to provide in the first instance a Home 
for the hundreds of Pauper or Orphan children depen- 
dent upon the West Derby Union; and secondly, so to 
bring them up that they might be separated from their 
original injurious surroundings, and might grow up to be 
useful and respected, self respecting, and self supporting 
members of the community, instead of perpetuating an 
unhonoured and inferior stratum in our midst — the class 
of Hereditary Paupers — to be a curse to themselves and 
a burden to others. 

Method Proposed for Accomplishing these Objects. 

1st. The provision of a Home with bright and healthy 
surroundings, instead of the inevitably depressing influ- 
ence of a large workhouse. 

2nd. The separation of the children from all associa- 
tion with " Pauperism/' either hereditary or acquired, and 
while still young and amenable to better influences. 

* " Official Handbook of information relating to the Dominion of Canada," 
1894, p. 27. 
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3rd. The training of them so that they may not even 
in thought be associated with what is criminal or humili- 
ating. 

In order to carry out this object the word " Pauper " or 
"Pauperism" is forbidden in the Homes; and if any 
child — for example, an orphan whose parents had never 
received parish relief — should taunt another whose parents 
had been in the workhouse by calling it "Pauper," the 
child would at once be punished as for an offence; but 
so little is "Pauperism" associated in their minds with 
residence in the Cottage Homes, that it is a condition 
apparently never thought of amongst them, and I was 
informed that the rule practically never required enforce- 
ment. 

On the same principle the children do not wear any 
style of clothing that could constitute a uniform, and no 
child met with on the road or in the village or elsewhere 
could be recognised by its clothing as a workhouse child. 
The diversity of clothing is infinite, and is managed as 
follows. The periodical sales by the great Mercers and 
Drapers, &c. at the close of the season are watched, and 
the Superintendent's wife is intrusted by the. Guardians 
with powers to purchase at such a cost as she judges 
right a hundred hats or a hundred garments of various 
descriptions for the girls, of every shape and character 
of the out-going season ; and coats, or caps, or other 
garments for the boys ; and remnants of cloth of various 
characters, the clothing from them to be made up by 
themselves in the workshops in the Homes. As the result 
a visitor among them feels as if he was simply seeing a 
large school of hundreds of children clothed according to 
the fancy of their respective parents, and the girls as 
seen at church on Sunday present as great a variety of 
costumes and head coverings as the fashions of the past 
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season supply. One feature and one only was universal 
among them when I saw them in church, and that was a 
simple pretty white muslin handkerchief round the neck of 
each girl, and tied under the chin in two large bows ; 
and this, I was informed, was not a badge of being a 
" Cottage Child " but was a homage to its being Sunday, 
and a suitable special decoration for Divine Worship. 

The same object is striven after in another manner 
also. During the winter half of the year the children 
have their lessons in the large hall of the Homes ; for it 
was found that they suffered from the wet feet and wet 
clothes, sometimes unavoidable from having to go a mile 
or further to the National School at Fazakerley. But in 
the summer half of the year, the Protestant children go to 
the National School in the village, which is also attended 
by the children of the neighbouring farmers and small 
village shopkeepers and labourers, &c, and like them, 
each child pays its school fee (or did so until the school- 
ing recently became free), which was provided by the 
Guardians to be handed up with the other children's. 
They also took their dinners with them like the other 
children who might come from too great a distance to go 
home between schools, and they all learnt and played and 
ate together without any official distinction among them. 
The Roman Catholic children go to "Gill Moss School" in 
the same neighbourhood, where their fees are (or were), 
paid by the Guardians as in the case of the National 
Schools. No doubt it would often be known who they 
were, and social distinctions would sometimes be observed 
even among the children ; but it is not necessary to go to a 
National School in an agricultural district to see examples 
of social distinctions among the pupils of even " High 
Schools for young ladies." 

In order further to teach the children self reliance 
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combined with self restraint they are allowed to go from 
time to time to the village shops, to spend any halfpence 
they may become possessed of, having first obtained 
permission from their Poster Mother which is endorsed by 
the Superintendent; and the permission is so seldom 
abused that it is continued without hesitation. 

Plan Adopted. 

An area, of about thirty-eight acres was purchased at 
Fazakerley, a purely agricultural and healthy district, 
about six miles from Liverpool, and bordering upon the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Eailway, of sufficient extent to 
afford room for the necessary buildings, with abundance of 
air and light, and with land enough to provide not only 
vegetables for the consumption of the inmates, but also 
play-grounds for the children, and land under cultivation 
for teaching them something of farming and gardening, 
both of them beneficial to health, and useful in an agricul- 
tural district. 

In this space have been built twenty so-called 
" cottages," each with ground at the back for play-ground, 
and some in front for a little grass and flower-bed, and 
evergreen hedge to separate it from the road. These 
cottages form two rows of ten ornamental villa-looking, 
two-storied, red-brick houses, with a broad road, bordered 
with trees, running between them the whole way ; at the 
entrance of which is an ornamental arched gateway, and a 
"cottage" for the first reception of new comers, who 
remain there for a few days on probation, to judge of their 
health and freedom from infectious diseases. Near the 
other end of the road, but only partially closing it, is a 
large building with an ornamental spire, which is a land- 
mark from a distance, and in which on Sundays service is 
performed twice in the day by a clergyman of the Church 
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of England. A Sunday School is also held in it, many 
of the teachers being ladies or others resident in the 
neighbourhood. On week days it is used as the general 
school-room; and in the evening there is from time to 
time an entertainment held in it, in which a concert, or 
some amusing amateur theatrical performance, or a lec- 
ture with lime-light illustrations, is given by friends of the 
Superintendent or Guardians, or by the Kyrle or some 
other philanthropic society. The Superintendent's house, 
and a variety of offices and workshops, occupy the rest of 
the ground devoted to buildings, including a bright and 
cheerful Infirmary, presided over by a trained nurse, and 
containing on an average from a dozen to twenty patients ; 
but happily not in frequent use for serious cases, most of 
them being of a mild, temporary character ; and there has 
been only one death in the Homes since they were opened. 
There is also a building containing a large tiled and 
covered swimming bath, which admits of being covered by 
boards when not in use, and then making a sort of club 
room for newspaper reading, or chess, etc., for the 
officers. 

Surrounding the above buildings are a portion of 
garden ground, in which are grown more vegetables than 
can sometimes be consumed in the Homes, and also 
several acres laid down in grass and cereals and root 
crops, for the purpose of teaching the children something 
of gardening and farming. A field is also rented in the 
neighbourhood for football, cricket, and other athletic 
games, when the crops are not upon it. 

Description of Individual "Cottages." 

These are two-storied brick houses, built upon a 
uniform plan as regards the ground plan and elevation 
and general aspect, and they are all really detached 
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"villas" rather than "cottages." The groundfloor of each 
consists of a "mother's" private room, a store-room, a 
general play-room, a dining-room, with kitchen, scullery, 
etc., a lavatory, with six basins supplied with hot and cold 
water, a bath and a laundry. And the upper floor consists 
of large dormitories, thoroughly well lighted and ventil- 
ated, and furnished with separate beds for each child, 
and also lockers, in order that the children may learn 
the lesson of individual cleanliness and tidiness, and 
of personal possesions, though the " lockers " are not 
locked. 

The furniture throughout is plain, modern, inexpen- 
sive and excellent, such as would now be met with in any 
recently furnished middle-class house, where comfort was 
attainable, but thought and economy were still ruling 
principles. The children have to do everything for them- 
selves in their dormitories, and thus learn care, and attain 
skill as housemaids; and in every house that I visited, 
without previous notice, and I saw all that I asked to see, 
the floors, bedding, and crockery were models of cleanli- 
ness and neatness ; and the brass-work of the taps, and 
the pans and iron-work of the kitchens were deserving of 
high praise for their brightness. The only drawback from 
one's admiration of the entire house was the feeling that 
such conveniences were often not to be found in average 
houses, especially if twenty years old or more ; and that 
such cleanliness could not be attained in the average 
family life of an artizan or a middle-class household, in 
which children are many and domestic aid is limited. 
And the feeling involuntarily arose whether such admir- 
able surroundings were the best possible preparation 
for an artizan's or a labourer's wife, or for a servant- 
of-all-work in the lower and middle-class ranks of 
life. 
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Inmates of the Cottage Homes. 

All are paupers, between five and sixteen years of age. 
The " infants," as they are called, i.e., the children under 
five years old, are left under the nursing care of their 
mothers if babies, or if older children, or orphans, they are 
in the Nursery of the West Derby Workhouse until they 
are five years old, when they are removed — whether 
orphans or not — to its Cottage Homes. If a single parent 
or a married couple enters the Workhouse with children, 
those above five years old are sent at once to Fazakerley, 
and the infants to the Workhouse nursery. 

What Access have the Parents to the Children in 

the Homes? 

On a fixed day once a quarter the parents of every 
child are permitted to go to the Cottage Homes and spend 
the afternoon with their children, and in case of sickness 
of either parent or child information is at once sent to the 
Workhouse or the Cottage Home, and the parent or child 
is taken to the invalid. Thus they are mutually in the 
same position as the upper classes of parents whose 
children have been sent to ordinary boarding or to 
endowed schools, except that the upper classes see their 
children twice or three times a year, and the inmates of 
the Workhouse see theirs once a quarter. 

The average number of children in the Cottages is 
about 600, and the average number for each cottage is 30 
under one " mother," or under a married couple, as the 
case may be. The boys occupy the cottages on one side of 
the avenue and the girls those on the other ; and the boys 
are under the care of a married couple, who are called 
their "Foster Parents," and the girls are under a single 
woman, who is called their " mother." 

These children are of various classes, calling for 
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separate and different consideration. About 500 are 
orphans or deserted children, who are not likely to be 
taken out of the Homes until the age arrives (sixteen 
years as a rule) at which they must leave the " Cottages " 
either to enter upon life in some wage-earning capacity, or 
as quasi-adult paupers to be removed to the Workhouse. 
These children — the large majority — may therefore be 
fairly expected to continue until they are sixteen years old ; 
and as some of them are only five or six years of age when 
they enter, the period of training will be seven or eight 
years in most cases. Up to the present time only five 
years have elapsed, which is too short an experiment to 
warrant confident assertions as to the ultimate result ; but 
so far it has proved fully as successful as could have been 
hoped for. 

Above 100 are the children of parents in the Work- 
house, and they are liable to be removed at any time ; for 
they must be taken away when the parents leave the 
Workhouse. Parents leaving the House cannot leave 
their children behind them in the Cottages, whatever may 
be their object in doing so, whether it may be a real 
desire for the children's future welfare, or simple indiffer- 
ence about them, or an evil desire to throw upon the 
public the care and expense of their bringing up. The 
Cottage training will, therefore, be short in many of 
these cases, and its influence cannot be relied upon, 
though it may be hoped that it will do some good. 

About one-third of the children are Eoman Catholics, 
and they introduce a difficulty that is inevitably felt where 
the conflict of creeds comes into operation. Most of them 
are from the West Derby Union, but a portion of them are 
being housed at present in order to relieve the neighbour- 
ing Prescot Union, which is, however, providing for them 
as rapidly as possible, and they will all have left in a 
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couple of years. The Poor Law authorities have also sanc- 
tioned the erection of some large schools in Honey Green, 
West Derby, for Eoman Catholics exclusively, to which 
most of the remainder will shortly be removed, the 
Guardians paying for the board of the children there, 
instead of maintaining them at Fazakerley. A limited 
number (about 40) of Eoman Catholic female children have 
been placed under the care of the Sisters of the Nunnery 
at Pantasaph, near Holywell, where they are trained to be 
servants, and a still smaller number of Protestant girls 
are entrusted to a Ladies' Committee at Ambleside, who 
select and recommend suitable persons to receive the 
children into their families, so as to bring them up in 
actual family house life ; for each of which 4s. per week is 
paid by the Guardians, and the ladies undertake to visit 
them regularly and see how they go on. 

Fundamental Conception of the Whole System. 

The home is the fundamental conception of the whole 
scheme, and everything is arranged so as to be conducive 
to carrying it out. The Heads of the Cottages are there- 
fore always called the " Parents " or " Father " or 
" Mother/ ' not the " Master " or " Matron ; " and they are 
to endeavour in every way to carry on the Cottage both 
in provisioning the children and taking their meals with 
them, in teaching them home duties and home accom- 
plishments, in entering into their interests whether joys 
or sorrows, in training them in religion and good conduct, 
and in punishing them when deserving punishment, as 
affectionate, careful, and competent parents would do with 
their own children. 

Management of the Cottages. 
The Heads. — The Heads of each Cottage for boys 
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must be a married couple of the respectable artizan 
class socially, and the "Father" must be a skilled 
artizan, who is capable of conducting a workshop, and of 
teaching the boys generally who may be placed in it 
some handicraft, such as tailoring, shoemaking, joiner ing, 
house painting, blacksmiths or plumbing work, or the 
like. He is the general instructor in his particular 
branch of training, as well as being responsible for the 
good discipline and behaviour of the boys in his par- 
ticular Cottage. His wife is responsible for the general 
management and cleanliness, &c. of the interior of the 
house, and the cooking and such other duties as would fall 
upon the "Mother" in an artizan's or labourer's house. 
The " Mother " of the girls' cottages as a rule is a widow, 
and it is preferred by the Guardians that she should not 
have children, although one may not be an absolute bar 
to appointment ; many of the Guardians thinking that 
personal experience as a Mother of children's needs and 
dispositions is a qualification of such value as to over- 
balance the danger of partiality in her treatment of the 
children under her charge, or of neglecting the others in 
order to attend to her own. 

It will easily be understood that the finding of properly 
qualified "Foster Parents," especially in the case of 
married couples, when both husband and wife must 
possess the requisite important qualifications — is pne of 
the greatest difficulties to be encountered in carrying out 
such a scheme successfully ; and although all the appoint- 
ments have not been equally successful, the experiment 
has thus far been so satisfactory as to encourage its 
continuance. 

The "Foster Parents" are not themselves placed 
under rigid rules of supervision. It has been considered 
best to trust them largely, and to rely upon their con- 
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scientious interest in their work, so far as to intrust 
them with the liberty that a widowed Mother or a married 
couple having a large family would naturally have. They 
have liberty therefore to leave the Home for some hours at 
discretion without first obtaining the consent of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent, and there are two supernumerary 
" Mothers " in the Establishment having other duties 
generally, but available for temporary charge of a Cottage 
during the Mother's absence for a few hours, or for a 
longer period if ill or away on their yearly holiday. No 
Cottage must however be left without some one in the 
position of " Mother " being in it. 

Salary of the "Foster Parents." 

The salary is £25 per annum for the "Foster Father," 
and £20 per annum for the " Mother," increased in each 
case by £1 yearly, for five years. All clothing except 
underclothing is also provided, and a private sitting room 
with every other requisite of daily life is also supplied as 
part of the remuneration. 

Eesponsibilities and Duties of the " Mothers." 

The mother is responsible for the entire management 
of the cottage under her charge, and for the home religious 
training of the children ; for the cooking, and for the home 
tuitioq of the children. She is not provided with any 
servant, but she and the children must do everything 
necessary for the good order, cleanliness, and comfort of 
the house, and every child must assist, according to its 
age and ability. If there should be no child in the 
cottage above thirteen or fourteen years old, she is 
allowed to have the assistance of a girl from some other 
cottage for the last twelve months of the girl's residence 
in the Homes, under the title of " mother's help." 
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Daily Life in the Cottage Homes. 
The Protestant children, after making their beds, come 
down stairs and commence the day, before breakfast, by 
singing a hymn (generally one of Moody and Sankey's), 
and saying the Lord's Prayer and responding to another 
one or two prayers, either selected or extemporised by the 
Foster parents, who then read a short portion of the New 
or Old Testament but without comment, the whole occu- 

* 

pying about ten minutes; and the day concludes with a 
hymn (generally "Gentle Jesus ,, ) and the Lord's Prayer. 

During this morning period, the Eoman Catholic child- 
ren remain in their dormitories, and say their own prayers. 

A short period of play follows breakfast, and then 
school for two or three hours, broken by two or three 
intervals of a few minutes for fresh air and games in the 
playground. Then dinner, and again afternoon school; 
and the day concludes as in the ordinary life of children 
generally. 

The religious difficulty affects these cottages like other 
schools, as educationists are only too well aware ; but by 
the mutual good feeling and concessions on the part of the 
superintendent and the priest, no conflicts have occurred. 

The Priest comes to the Homes in the afternoon of two 
days a week, to teach the Catholic children their religion, 
while his place is taken by a Catholic lady for the benefit 
of some of them whom she can* better influence. On these 
two afternoons, Protestant children receive from the 
Chaplain their Scripture lessons and special religious 
instruction in the large hall, by which arrangement all 
clashing between conflicting creeds is obviated. 

On Sundays, there is a Sunday-school for the children 
in the large hall, as already mentioned, and two services 
by the Church of England Chaplain. The services are 
bright, and the behaviour of the children leaves really 
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little to be desired. There is a choir of about twenty 
boys and as many girls, and I observed the Superin- 
tendent's little son was one of them. The singing, led by 
an harmonium played by the schoolmistress, was hearty 
and very general, the hymns being Moody and Sankey's 
well-known collection; and (there being a high gale of 
wind that day, difficult even to stand against) one of the 
hymns selected was " Almighty Father, strong to save." 
The whole impression was most favourable. The Catholic 
children go, morning and afternoon, to Gill Moss Church, 
about a mile and a half distant, unless the weather forbids 
the little ones, or the delicate ones, from going so far. 

Industrial Training of the Children. 

The girls are taught not only household work, but also 
sewing, knitting, darning and laundry work — and in going 
through their play-rooms in the Cottages when they were 
not in active play but in tranquil employment I found one 
big girl teaching a little one how to turn the heel of the 
stocking that the child was knitting with its four needles, 
and other children were doing both plain and fancy needle 
work. The latter is encouraged as a recreation and a 
training in something above the level of pauper life, while 
the former is insisted upon so far that they may be able to 
make all their under clothing at any rate, though they 
may not be advanced enough to shape a pattern, or cut 
out their dresses. 

The boys are taught a great variety of handicrafts so 
as to teach them the general use of their hands, and 
prepare them for employing them to a useful extent if they 
should ever become emigrants. The tailors' shop and the 
shoemakers' are apparently the most popular, though the 
number of boys in each probably arose from the fact that 
all their clothes are home-made, a Master Tailor being 
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there to cut out, and teach them the needle and pressing 
part of the business. The Shoemaker teaches both the 
stitching and nailing and also the cutting out, according to 
the wholesale patterns in use in the manufactories. The 
other shops that I inspected were the plumbers', where a 
boy soldered a tin can quickly and well — the joiners' shop 
where I saw some creditable work done by the boy then 
in the shop, in planing, squaring, and sawing. I also 
visited the painters' workshop and the bricklayers' for 
repairing a damage, and the bakehouse. I saw boys in the 
field and others in the garden ; but one shop I did not see, 
though it is a useful one in real life, viz. the barbers' — one 
of the " Foster Fathers " being a hairdresser by trade. 
No attempt is made to make the boys skilled and 
thoroughly accomplished artizans in any of these trades, 
but, as emigrants, many of them could make a capital 
work-a-day suit of clothes, or shoe his baby's little foot, 
or make the cradle for it before its arrival, and also the 
cabin furniture for his first log hut ; and with a good box 
of tools he would soon have a house with comforts of his 
own making, with which he would be pleased and proud. 

Intellectual Training of the Children. 

The little ones have a good Kindergarten School, and 
sang for me more than one capital action-song, besides the 
exhibition of very creditable ordinary school work. 

The Inspector's Eeport of the schools generally was a 
a favourable one, and 95 per cent, passed his examination. 

Gymnastic and Athletic Training. 

There is a well supplied gymnasium as far as the 
requirements for boys generally render necessary; and 
their out door sports of foot ball, cricket, and leap frog, 
&c, are carried on as boys usually do practice them. The 

o 
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last game, and running races, I saw in operation, and 
nothing more could be desired than the manner in which 
they were carried out. Wrestling is not a Lancashire 
agricultural game, and boxing is generally speaking only 
cultivated in the absence of a master or visitor, and I 
confess that I looked in vain for a black eye. Great stress 
is laid upon swimming, every boy being urged although 
not absolutely required to gain skill in that accomplish- 
ment ; and the swimming bath is a large and excellent one 
in every respect, and is always heated to 70° F. when 
used in the cold months of the year, the class of boys in 
the Homes not having always physical vigour to bear 
perfectly cold water with safety. 

Feeding the Children. 

Every child has as much as it can eat ; and "Oliver 
asking for more " would at once have more, and would not 
appal the foster parent by the request. The dietary scale 
is not " so much " weight or measure per child's age, but 
so much per measure by the child's appetite. It contains 
animal food, green vegetables and potatoes cooked in a 
variety of ways, according to the "mother's" taste and 
judgment. Each cottage makes its daily return to the 
Superintendent's office of the dietary for the day, and the 
following are taken at random from a pile of returns 
placed in my hands : — 

Breakfast, 7-45 a.m. Dinner, 12-30 p.m. Sapper, 5 p.m. 

Cottage No. 3. Cocoa, bread and Boast meat,pota- Tea, bread and 

dripping. toes & turnips, butter.* 

plum pudding. 

„ „ 17. Hot milk, bread Beef, & mashed Tea, bread and 

and butter. turnips and butter, and 

bread, rice bunloaf. 
pudding. 

* It might not be safe to vouch that this " butter " was not really " mar- 
garine," but it answered as well. 
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. Discipline. 

Theoretically, there is no corporal punishment except 
under the Superintendent's inspection ; but in practice, 
minor punishment by the cane or a strap is left in the 
discretion of the Father or Mother, the school-master, or 
the workshop master ; and no one who has had practical 
experience of a school of boys will deny the necessity and 
the wisdom of granting such discretion ; keeping up, how- 
ever, a careful watch that it does not merge into excess 
or cruelty. So far as an outsider can judge from the 
children's faces and demeanour in several visits to the 
Cottages, these punishments are not severe or unmerited 
when inflicted. Birching, however, is a grave and very 
ceremonial business, and has only been resorted to on 
the average of 1*5 times per annum since the school has 
been opened. It is inflicted with great ceremony by the 
Drill Master, in the presence of the Superintendent, and 
is recorded in the punishment book, and laid before the 
Guardians, and is only administered for absconding from 
the school, or inciting another boy to abscond, or for 
deliberate lying, or swearing or some grave offence — and 
the tradition of the school is that it is " no joke." 

For the first year of the Homes it was absolutely 
forbidden; but the Homes and surrounding grounds not 
being enclosed by walls that an average street Arab could 
not find means of scaling, it was found that new boys con- 
stantly revolted against the absence of freedom, and contin- 
ually escaped within the first day or two, returning to their 
old haunts and friends. So that two special officers had 
to be in continual search for these waifs and strays, and 
were sometimes days before they could find them. There 
was no punishment that was influential — for solitary con- 
finement, i.e., imprisonment in a cell — was worse than 
useless with such boys, and privation of food only aggra- 
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vated the already depressed condition of the boys morally 
and physically. The Superintendent, therefore, after 
many fruitless endeavours, at length succeeded in per- 
suading the Guardians to intrust him with the power of 
the rod for absconding, or very grievous offences ; and the 
next little culprit in this respect was accordingly invited to 
an interview with him and the Drill Sergeant, and the 
news of its result flew like wildfire through the school ; 
and "the master's got a rod and has flogged Tommy" 
was passed from mouth to mouth in hushed tones of awe. 
After this, however, it was months before another boy 
absconded; and the knowledge of its existence has made 
the rod an almost unused mode of persuasion since then ; 
and it has only been used six times during the four years 
of its existence. 

Approximate Cost of the Institution Generally. 

Original outlay in purchasing the land, building and 
furnishing the cottages, etc., making the roads, and other 
work necessary before the experiment of the Homes could 
be commenced — £86,000. 

This amount is to be paid off in thirty years, after 
which the Homes will have become a free gift from the 
present to the next generation of ratepayers of the West 
Derby Union. The payment of interest, and repayment 
of borrowed capital, amount to, per annum ... £5,019 

E stablishment charges 2,492 

Salaries, including rations, and other allow- 
ances of officers 3,991 

Cost of maintenance of 600 children 6,164 

(average per child, 4s. 4Jd. per week) 

£17,666 
At the end of the thirty years, this annual expenditure 
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will be reduced to £12,664, and the apparent cost of the 
experiment will be so far reduced. But it is to be borne 
in mind that the expenses of an institution on the cottage 
system can never be brought down to the scale of one 
upon the so-called barrack system, each cottage requiring 
a separate head or heads for every thirty children, instead 
of one head for, say, one hundred children ; and twenty 
detached medium-sized houses, requiring more expendi- 
ture in maintenance and repairs than one or two large 
barrack houses. 

The difference of system will therefore always involve 
a difference of expense, to the apparent disadvantage of 
the detached houses; and it is for future experience to 
prove whether the moral and social results of the cottage 
system are so superior to those of the barrack system 
as to make the increased expenditure a desirable, and, in 
commercial language, " a paying outlay." 

Eesults. 

They have been favourable so far as five years' experi- 
ence can warrant the expression of an opinion, and they 
are an encouragement to the Guardians to continue their 
scheme. The number of children who have left for various 
situations has been considerable; and while a few have 
been returned as unsuited for the situations, or the situa- 
tions as unsuited for them, several even of these have been 
placed satisfactorily in other situations, and only about 
Jive per cent, have proved hopelessly incapable or unwilling 
to do better, or have otherwise gone to the bad. When 
the children leave the Homes to go to situations they 
are provided with a complete outfit of clothing of a 
suitable character for the situaticm they are going to, and 
sufficient in quantity to last a full year, or longer still 
with care. The following table shows the manner in which 
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they have been disposed of from March, 1887, the date of 
opening the Homes, to December 81, 1898 : — 

Total Number sent out, 332. Boys, 194 ; Girls, 138. 

Boys. Girls. Total. 
Sent as Emigrants to Canada* 70 ... 

„ „ Domestic Servants — ... 

„ to Pantasaph R. C. Orphanagef — ... 

„ to West Derby R. C. Orphanagef — ... 

„ to Ambleside Homes — brought up for 

Home life in various fashions — ... 8 ... 8 

„ to Grimsby as apprentices to the 

fishing trade]: 24 ... — ... 24 

„ to Collieries as Harriers § 59 ... — ... 59 

„ to factory work, weaving, spinning, 

stocking knitting || 5 ... 18 ... 23 

„ to training ship Indefatigable 13 ... — ... 13 

„ to farmers, 8, gardeners, 4 12 ... — ... 12 

„ to office work 5 ... — ... 5 

„ to various trades : shoemakers, 2 ; 

dairyman, 1 ; cabinet maker, 1 ; 

chimney sweeper 1 5 ... — ... 5 

„ to the Army, only a single boy 1 ... — ... 1 

194 138 332 

Of the above their relatives took away 12 ... 10 ... 22 



182 ... 128 ... 310 

Of this number some have been returned to 

the Cottage Homes for various reasons, 
such as insuitability of the child for the 
situation, or of the situation for the 
child 16 ... 8 ... 24 



166 120 286 

Total 286 satisfactory = 92*2 per cent. 

* At the present time about 18 boys are sent out yearly. 
fAll the children at these Orphanages are brought up to be domestic 
servants. 

J The boys sent to the fishery go on a month's probation at first, and after 
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This result of a five years' experiment may fairly be 
considered encouraging. 

"Colony of Mettray," Tours, France. 

A scheme strikingly resembling that of the Pazakerley 
Cottage Homes was devised and brought into successful 
operation in 1889 at Mettray, near- Tours, about thirty- 
five miles from Orleans, in France, by the Comte de 
Metz, a retired Judge of Appeal in France, and his 
college friend Baron Bretignieres de Courcelles, from their 
own private resources in the first instance, but afterwards 
aided by help from their friends. Its history and progress 
are full of interest, and were very briefly sketched to the 
Literary and Philosophical Society at the conclusion of 
the foregoing paper; but they would require a paper to 
themselves if given in extenso. This "Colony of Met- 
tray," as it is called, has been the origin apparently of 
the various schemes of Cottage Homes that have been 
brought into operation in this country of late years. 

A detailed account of the origin and progress of this 
"Mettray Colony" may be found in Cates's Diet. Gen. 
Biog., article " De Metz Fred. Aug." ; and in the volume 
of official papers relating to it in the Liverpool Free 
Library, heading "Mettray Colony," or "De Metz"— 
Mettray Colony. 

that they either remain or return to the Cottage Homes, according to their 
own wishes or the judgment of their captains. 

§ The boys sent to the collieries for such work as they are best fitted for 
are from time to time visited by the Guardians or by some person deputed by 
them. 

|| The girls who were sent to some special factories in Yorkshire and in 
Wales were received by the principals of the factories and placed in homes 
carefully provided for them. They have now been withdrawn, as there is 
such a demand for them as domestic servants as to make it preferable to 
place them in situations rather than factories. 
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